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LECTURE 19. 


— 


GENTLEMEN, 
I nave, in my former lectures, describ- 
ed ‘to you some of the injuries done 
to the body by mechanical causes, and 
T have now to consider such as may 
be produced in a different way; such 


causes as cannot be said to be mecha- 
nical,‘ but are called chemical. Now 
atl kinds of chemical agents, viewed 
in their operation on the human body, 
may be reduced to two kinds, such as 
are irritating, possessing a kind of 
acrimony, and such as are destructive. 
These agents may be applied in a suf- 
ficent degree of acrimony to destroy 
parts, to decompose the animal struc- 
ture; or we may have them applied 
in a less degree, and produce a great 
and violent irritation of parts, short 
of destroying their vitality. Now as 
fice may be considered the most pow- 
erful,chemical agent that can be ap- 
plied to the human body, and as it 
produces ‘effects, in ,proportion to its 
degree of sintensity, so 1. think, in 
short, that ‘the ‘treatment of burns 





and scalds will include all that can be 
said in relation to the nature of che~ 
mical injuries. 


Burns and Scalds. 


Now I say that the vitality of a part 
may be destroyed, or even the animal 
structure decomposed, by fire; but 
these parts which are so acted on can- 
not be the subjects of surgical treat-, 
ment. What is to be said of parts, 
violently irritated? As boiling water 
cannot decompound a part‘ of the 
body, but is capable of irritating to 
a great degree various parts of the 
body, and as parts actually decom-; 
pounded cannot be the subject of sur- 
gical treatment, so all that can be 
said about burns, is included in that 
which. will be said respecting the 
treatment of scalds. : 

Boiling water does not decompound 
animal matter ;- but the heat of boiling: 
water will effect the coagulation. of. 
the animal juices which are capable: 
of coagulation; of crisping up. and 
coagulating the fibres of the cellular! 
substance, because they are princi- 
pally made up of gelatin. It will crisp 
up the rete mucosum, so as to cause 
a separation of the cuticle, but it does ' 
not decompound or. kill the animal 
matter by its chemical properties. It 
is, however, violently irritating, but 
short of: that power which produces 
the decomposition of the part. . Now 





sloughing, or the death of the part, 
does sometimes take placefrom scalds, 
but not always; in seme persons-more 
than in others ; and when it does take 
place, it is the effect of the reaction 
consequent upon the high degree of 
stimulation which the part has sus- 
tained, and not as an immediate effect 
of the injury. . 

When I spoke of the injuries done 
to the body by mechanical. violence, 
I said that they were succeeded by 
inflammation, and that the most suc- 
cessful mode of treating that inflam- 
mation was -by the reduction of tem- 
perature. As by evaporating washes 
cooling down the heat of the parts, 
thereby checking the progress of in- 
flammation. What should you ima- 
gine that a person would do, suppos- 
ing him to have scalded his fingers, 
and I suppose there is not a person to 
be found who, in some part of his life 
or ether, has not done so. You know 
very well that there is.a very unplea- 
sant-feeling produced, a sort of prick- 
ing and tingling with heat, and a man 
almost instinctively pops his hand into 
a basin of cold water, and he finds it 
very comfortable ; but when he takes 
it out the same sort of feeling returns 
and he soaks it in the cold water 
again, but as soon as he removes his 
hand there is the feeling of heat still 
remaining, like an unquenchable fire. 

This metuod of treating sealds some- 
times answers very well, and [ have 
heard a story im proof of it whieh I 
will tell you. It was said that a man, 
by. some accident, spilt a kettle of 
boiling water over. both his. legs, .so 
that they appeared to be. scalded 
equally. His wife brought him im- 
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mediately a bucket of cold water, and 
he put one leg intoit ; it happened 
that there was only. one backet in the 
house, and the other leg remained in 
state quo. The doctor was sent for; 
when he arrived he ripped open the 
stocking on the leg not in the water, 
and after he had seen it he treated it in 
his own way, and then wanted to look 
atthe other; but the man said, “ No, 
I thank you, that is very comfortable, 
and so I shall let it stay where it is. 
Now I tell you what, doctor, I'll take 
care of one leg and you shall take 
care of the other, and I will make you 
a bet that the one I take care of shall 
be well first.” The report says, that 
the patient cured his leg first. 

Then again, on the other hand, it 
has been said, you must not put your 
hand into cold water, but. you mast 
hold it to the fire for the purpose, as 
the old women say, of drawing out 
the fire. That you are to hold your 
finger sufficiently near the fire to feel 
the heat of it, and that you are to hold 
it there until the pain goes away ; 
this may appear rather strange, but 
there is more plausibility in it than 
you might imagine, as you will after- 
wards see. Some peopie then are for 
treating scalds with cold applications, 
and others are fur holding them to 


| the tire—contradictory, certainly, and 


yet each at times succeeds. 


Treatment of Scalds, 

Tt was left, however, to Dr. KENTISH 
to publish what might be called a ra- 
tional method of treating these inju- 
ties, Hesaid, that the-principle that 
should be adopted in the treatment 
of scalds should be such as is adopted 
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when.a pait has been exposed toa 
very low degree of cold, when it is 
what is called frost-bitten. Expe- 
rience has shown; that a sudden tran- 
sition from extreme cold to heat causes 
the destruction of the part so circum- 
stanced. When speaking to you on 
the operation of cold on the vitality of 
parts, I said that the method adopted 
was that of the gradual application of 
a stimulant natil the part was brought 
to the natural temperature, and that 


by this practice people saved the tips | 


of their fingers and noses when frost- 
bitten. Dr. Kentisu proposed treat- 
ing parts, the temperature of which 
was raised much beyond the natural 
standard, on the same principle, and 
thas gradually to lower the action of 
the part, by the use of a stimilant 
weaker than that which produced the 
scald, until the part was restored to 
the state of an equilibrium, that is his 
expression, and I really cannot find 
a better to express what is meant. 
A person, after having been severely 
sealded, is chilly and cold ; his pulse 
isfeeble and fuultering ; his respira- 
tion is rather hurried and weak ; the 
merves of the part have sustained a 
great injury, and the whole nervous 
system suffers a great shock. He there- 
fore took the patient into a room 
where there was a fire, and brought 
him, near enough to it to feel the 
warmth of it, yet uot so near as to in- 
crease the pain, and he applied to the 
part oil of turpentine mixed with basi- 
licon. His constitutional treatment 
corresponded to the local; for he gave 
the patient warm wine, or some cor- 
dials, and a few drops vf opium, and 
afterwards had him removed to a 





warm bed. After the patient has been 
io bed a short time the pain goes 
away, for it generally happens that 
he falls ‘into a tranquil sleep. When 
he awakes the pain is gone. 

I deem this to be a rational mode 
of procedure, and I think it has been 
condemned because it has not been 
properly understood. Recollect, that 
this stimulating plan of treatment is 
not to be continued after’ the equili- 
brium of the temperature is restored, 
and.after the patient has a degree of 
heat and reaction established; ob, 
hang it! no, no, that was never in- 
tended; you are’ then to dress the 
scald with mild applications, and 
leave off giving the patient cordials 
He may then require a littie aperient 
medicine, and so on. Neither-are you 
to put your stimulating applications 
on a surface which has bec: denuded 
of its cuticle; where the cutis is 
bare, even the mildest application to 
that will give great pain. You should, 
in that case, give the patient a small 
quantity of opium in a little cordial, 
and put a little simple dressing on 
the sore. Dr. KenrisH says, that he 
has found finely- powdered chalk, with 
which a small|quantity of opium has 
been mixed,’ the best dressing for 
such sealds ; it appears to allay the 
irritability and promote the cicatriza- 
tion of the sore. 

Bat, supposing a scalded part to 
be followed by an inflammatory. ac- 
tion and sloughing, there is oftentimes 
a great demand made upon the vital 
powers. of the system to separate the 
slough, and even the energies of the 
parts surrounding the slough become 
fatigued ; they.are in that state which 
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Dr. Brown calls indirect debility ; and, 

“ in such cases, a gradual support to the 
system will be necessary. This is one 
of the most delicate points to manage 
in the treatment of scalds and their 
consequences ; the degree of support 
necessary to afford the system, with- 
out the danger of bringing about too 
much reaction. There is a very great 
sympathy between the surface of the 
body and the stomach ; when a per- 
son has an extensive injury of the 
skin, he is, as I before said, chilly, 
and -has a feeble pulse, but he has 
also vomiting very frequently; the 
stomach is evidently disturbed. The 
digestive organs suffer ; and Dr. Ken- 
TIsH has recorded a very notable fact 
to this effect; he observed that many 
of these injuries of the skin cicatrized 
rapidly, when a spontaneous purging 
came on, and this led fiim to prescribe, 
jn some ‘cases, aperient medicines, 
with a view to facilitate the healing 
process, and he says that it succeeded 
very frequently in accomplishing it. 

I can speak from experience and 
say, that the mode which I have now 
mentioned of treating scalds, is a 
successful method, if prop«rly ma- 
naged. We have had a great many 
such injuries in this Hospital, and 
since this plan has been pursued, they 
‘have generally done very well. There 
were a great many cases of burns and 
scalds brought in last winter, and there 

“was not one of them but did well. 
The great point to be attended to is, 
‘to leave off your stimulating applica- 
tions, when the’ parts have -recovered 
their equilibrium of susceptibility ; to 
‘leave off your internal stimulants at 
‘the same time. I have many times, in 
4} 
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going round the Hospital, asked the 
patients, How long has it been before 
you felt ease in the part after you had 
been drest? aud the answer generally 
is, “ In about ten minutes, or a quarter 
of an hour; Sir.” Well, supposing that 
it reqnires fifteen or twenty minutes; 
what of that? I know that it requires 
a much longer time to procure ease by 
the cold applications. I have known 
patients brought in, two days after 
they had been scalded ; they had used 
cold applications, but the fire was not 
out of the part, as they say; and by 
using this stimulating application alone 
for about fifteen minutes, the pain has 
been removed, If the stimulants be 
continued beyond this time, the pa- 
tients become exceedingly irritable, 
restless, and delirious ; and such cases 
frequently terminate fatally. 

Ihave been accustomed to say to 
the class, I should recommend you to 
try experiments as to the advantages 
of the two methods of treating scalds, 
which I have this evening mentioned. 
I should advise you to satisfy your- 
selves by experiment, and I do not 
know a better way of deciding the 
point, than by dipping two of your 
fingers in boiling water, let them be 
fairly scalded (a laugh), then take 
them out, put one into a basin of cold 
water, and dress the other with the 
turpentine and basilicon, and then you 
will know in which the pain is re- 
moved first. I do not want to try the 
experiment, because I am decided al- 
ready as to the superiority of the lat 
ter method, and have therefore no 
occasion to scald ‘my fingers, you 
know. (Another laugh.) 

When the fire happened at Covent- 
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garden Theatre, there was a very 
great multitnde of people assembled ; 
the Volunteers were called out, and 
a great many persons were burnt. 
They were taken to the different hos- 
pitals, and most of them dicd. Those 
who were brought here were treated 
as I have told you, and were getting 
on very well indeed for a few days; 
but the statements made in the news- 
‘papers, respecting the unfortanate suf- 
ferers, induced many persons to send 
them various good things, which there 
is little doubt they continued to dis- 
pose of; they had been eating and 
drinking in this sort of way for a day 
or two, when the greatest part of them 
became highly irritable and delirious, 
then became comatose, and they died 
with great.rapidity. I recollect, also, 
that one of the Volunteers of the 
Bloomsbury division was burnt, and 
was a patient of mine; he went on 
exceedingly well for some time, no- 
body -could be doing better, and in 
one night he became so much worse, 
that they considered it necessary to 
send for me in the night. I happened 
to be out of town, and a gentleman 
being with me at the time, went. 
‘When I returned in the morning, he 
told me, “ Ah! Sir,-that poor fellow 
is going in the same way as the rest 
of them ; I am afraid he will go too.” 
I went and saw the patient, found 
him delirious, and getting comatose. 
I inquired what he had been eating 
in: the ‘day before; he had partridge 
for his dinner, and had drunk, even 
from their account, more than he 
ought. I ordered him a purge with 
water-gruel, and he recovered. 
Sometimes the shock made on the 





constitution is so great from an exten- 
sive scald, that reaction never takes 
place, and the patient sinks in a state 
of stupor, this is especially likely to 
happen in children. I do not know 
that I can explain to you what I mean 
on this subject in a better way than 
relating the following anecdote. A 
medical man was prosecuted for 
killing a child by giving it opium, at 
least that was said. I happened to be 
in the country at the time, and was 
strongly solicited by him to attend 
and give my opinion. I considered 
that the character of the profession was 
at stake, and although rather against 
my inclination, I went. After waiting 
in a cursed crowded court the great- 
est part of the day, I was called upon, 
and’ placed in the witness box. The 
lawyers had taken it into their heads 
that the child had died from maltreat- 
ment on the part of the surgeon; the 
child had been scalded severely, and 
he had given opiam, and they thought 
they should be able to make the jury 
think as they did. The first question 
put to me was, “ Mr. Abernethy, will 
you inform us what is considered the 
proper treatment for scalds?” This 
was a question broad enough to be 
sure; I was puzzled a little how to 
answer it; I did not know bunt that 
they would require a lecture on burns 
and scalds. I considered a minute, 
and then said, “* That which was 
adopted in the present case.” Oh! 
that was what they did not expect; 
it was giving a turn to the case which 
they did not like. ‘* You have heard 
the evidence, have you not?” “ Yes, 
but it is contradictory,” “ But judg- 
ing from the evidence?” ‘ Ihave no 





right to jadge, you may judge if you 
please, or the jury, may judge, but I 
shall not.” “ Bat I.ask you, for the 
information of thejury, your opinion 
respecting the opium, whether you do 
not consider it too Jarge a quantity for 
achild?” ‘ The statements. respect- 
ing the opium have been contradictory, 
but admitting that the child had, as 
was said, eight drops immediately 
after the accident, and ten drops. two 
hours after, I should say that the child 
had not taken one drop too much.” 
“ But. are you aware that the child 
had no pain?” ‘“ Yes, perfectly ; 
when the skin, or avy other part of 
the body is severely injured, the ner- 
vous system of the part is so affected 
that the peculiar actions of the nerves 
on, the brain or spinal marrow, by 
which alone pain can be felt, do not 
take place, A man may have a serious 
injury inflicted by a mechanical cause, 
may have his leg smashed, and nearly 
torn off in machinery, and yet feel 
little or no pain; and we are in the 
habit of giving, in such cases, wine 
and opium, not to act as a narcotic, 
but to arouse the energies of the. vital 
powers, and call them again into ex- 
ercise ; the nervous system has sus- 
tained a great shock, from which it 
requires to be roused.” The judge 
said, “ that he.understood it, he saw 
the principle on which the treatment 
was founded, and had.no doubt but it 
was correct.” “ But, my lord,” said 
the counsel, “ the child fslept to 
death.” ‘! So he may have appeared 
to sleep, but he would have done so 
if no opium had been given; it was 
the torpid state into which the nervous 
system had fallen which caused that 
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appearance, and from which the child 
could not be roused.” Here the bu- 
siness. rested, the treatment was ad- 
mitted to. be correct, and the character 
of the gentleman exculpated, 

Scalds are very serious injuries ; 
some people have said they are not; 
but I am sure that I have seen persons 
die who have been scalded, where you 
might not expect such a result. The 
injury done to the skin was not so ex- 
tensive as would lead you to suppose 
that death would happen. The func- 
tion of the skin becomes destroyed, 
the impression made on the whole 
nervous system is very great, and they 
appear to die under the force of that 
impression. But supposing a man to 
have fallen into a vat of hot water, up 
to his middle ; egad! I think you will 
allow that.to be no trifle. The one 
half of the external surface of the 
body having its function destroyed, 
cannot be considered an affair of little 
moment in the animal economy. Oh! 
no, it is a very dreadful injary, and 
often takes away life. When the skin 
is so seriously injured, its. sensibility 
as well as its function is destroyed, 
and therefore those are the very worst 
cases in which the patient hasno paiy. 
If a man scalds his finger, he feels that 
sharp enough, and he jamps. about 
squeaking or bellowing just as he may 
fancy; but I have seen the poor 
creatures who haye been brought into 
this hospital with extensive burns, 
toss themselves about in the bed with- 
out complaining of much pain, uatil 
they have stripped the cuticle off the 
burnt parts. Oh! only consider what 
a dreadful state the nervous system 
must be in to admit of .such, injury 
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being doné to the skin without pro- 
ducing pain. Well, I believe I have 
said to you all that I can say on 
the subject of chemical injuries; I 
have considered that parts must be 
either irritated or destroyed by them ; 
the effects of fire on the body ad- 
mitted of the readiest exemplification, 
and I have, therefore, told you the best 
treatment that you can adopt in such 
cases. I must now proceed to speak 
of a-certain class of agents which are 
neither chemical nor mechanical. What 
are they then, you may say? They are 
what have been called poisons. 


Of Poisons. 


They are such substances as exert 
a peculiar influence on the living 
structure, not referable either to me- 
chanical or chemical actions. I do not 
know that I can define them better 
pan SHaxkspearE did; he said that 
they were things ‘¢ which hold an en- 
mity with blood of man,” so they 
are ; they disturb the vital functions. 

I do not now intend to speak of 
narcotic or vegetable poisons, I shall 
do so afterwards ; but I intend to say 
something about these, which, being 
generated in an animal body, pro- 
duce a matter that shall, when it is 
applied to another body, produce a 
like matter. There are not only 
poisons which produce only like 
poisons in animals, but there appear 
to be particular classes of animais on 
which only certain poisons appear to 
operate. Man, for example, has measles 
and small pox, yet his dogs and cats 
have no such diseases, although living 
in the same house with him. Mr. 
Honrer, with a view of ascertaining 





this point, made some experiments 
with the matter of chancre on dogs, 
he inoculated them, with the chancrous 
matter, but it produced no bad effects 
in them, and it is well it did not, 
for by this time, I suppose, we should 
not have had an unpoxed puppy in 
the town. (A laugh.) Mr. Hunter be- 
lieved that there were certain parts of 
the body susceptible of particular dis- 
eases, and that poisons take their dif- 
ferent seats in the body as if they 
were allotted to them. From observ- 
ing that some poisons generated in the 
human body were capable of producing 
like diseases in another body, he was 
induced to use the term “‘ morbid ani- 
mal poisons,” in order to distinguish 
them from those poisons with which 
some animals are furnished for pur- 
poses connected with their economy 
but I do not see how this can be held 
with propriety ; a poison may be the 
result of diseased actions, or it may be 
capable of producing diseased actions, 
but it is not the disease itself; the 
term, morbid poison, appears to me to 
be a solecism in language. You may 
say that a poison is capable of exciting 
diseased actions, and therefore mor- 
bific would be more correct than mor- 
bid. I shall therefore use the term 


Morbific Animal Poisons, 


Such are the poisons of small pox, 
measles, syphilis, and so on. Their 
influence on the bedy seems to depend 
on a certain combination of matter 
possessing a very subtle and peculiar 
power; just such as constitutes the 
differences in the colour ef the rays 
of light, or in odours. Vegetables 
emitting various odours, having an 





almost endless diversity of colour, are 
feund to be made up of the same ele- 
mentary parts. It appears to me, that 
the effect produced by the application 
of certain poisons to the human body, 
depend on some peculiar combina- 
tions of matter, with which we are 
at present unacquainted, resembling 
these minute modifications of matter, 
which ‘give rise to the differences of 
odour and colour in vegetables. Dr. 
Roo, of Woolwich, a man very fond 
of trying experiments, with whose 
name I dare say you are well ac- 
quainted, who wrote on diabetes, had 
to inoculate some soldiers, and he did 
it in the following manner. He put 
some of the variolous matter ina watch 
glass, dipping the point of his lancet 
in it, he introduced it under the skin ; 
he inoculated six men in this way. 
He then exposed the remainder of 
the matter to the action of oxymu- 
riatic acid gas, as it was formerly 
called, chlorine now, I suppose, and 
with this matter he inoculated six 
other men. ‘Those whom he inocu- 
lated first had the small pox pro- 
duced, but the others had not. This 
will explain to you partly what I 
mean. y 

I shall commence with the descrip- 
tion of the effects produced on the 
human body by the application of the 
matter of chancre, but I think I must 
not begin it to-night. I shall defer 
speaking of syphilis until the next 
“evening. 


[By an error of the printer, the 
last Lecture was inserted before this, 
which should have préceded it.] 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC, 

BY DR. ARMSTRONG. 


Theatre of Anatomy, Webb Street. ~ 


LECTURE 16. 
Havinc explained the varions forms 
of inflammation seated in the air pas- 
sages, lungs, and pleura, I shall next 
describe 


Inflammation of the mucous and serous 
membranes of the Stomach and In- 
testinal Canal, 


In order, however, fully to under- 
stand inflammation of the mucous 
membranes of these parts, it will be 
necessary to premise a few reniarks 
on those causes which predispose to, 
and which also excite that affection 
there. I have already called your at- 
tention to the common error of using 
abstract terms—terms employed to 
express a certain combination of symp- 
toms, without a direct reference to 
the conditions on which they depend, 
or with which they are inseparably 
connected. Among such terms are 
marasmus, dyspepsia, indigestion, and 
disorder of the digestive organs, all of 
which are most vaguely employed in 
medical ‘writings. As to the words 
dyspepsia, indigestion, and disorder of 
the digestive organs, they have been 
used as synonymous, and have been 
supposed to.be expressive of one and 
the same disorder, Yet this is a 
grievous mistake, for you will find 
that affections passing under these 
names are not dependent on one con- 
dition, but on many conditions, diffe- 
rent in their seat and nature, and 
consequently requiring a very diffe- 
rent treatment. . What has been so 
roundly termed indigestion in the 
adult, has been called marasmus in 
children, and proceeds in like manner 
from various conditions, to which I 
shall now very briefly advert, 
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Marasmu:s. 


This affection, supposing it for the 
moment to be one, is marked—1. By 
a furred tongac. 2. By a fretful 
temper. 3. By a pale skin. 4. By 
a round full belly. 5. By irregular 
bowels. 6. By unnatural stools. 7. By 
more or less swelling of the upper 
lip. 8. By more or less wasting of 
the lower extremities. 9. By a capri- 
cious appetite, sometimes good at 
other times bad. 10. By disturbed or 
unrefreshing sleep. 


The dyspepsia of adults, as it is 
called, has many symptoms in com- 
mon, among which the following are 
usually the most remarkable:—1. A 
farred tongue. 2. Fretfulness ; or 
a depression of mind. 3. Some un- 
easy sensation, constant or occasional, 
about the stomach. 4. Some irrega- 
larity in the action of the bowels.— 
5. Some unnatural appearance either 
of the stools or urine. 6. The appe- 
tite is capricious and defective. 7. The 
sleep is less sound and invigorating. 
8. The skin is more or less disordered. 


Now what are the causes, or rather 
what are the patkological conditions 
on which these symptoms depend. 
They are really different in ditferent 
individuals ; but you will almost in- 
variably find one thing common to 
that affection called marasmus in chil- 
dren and dyspepia in adults, namely, 
that some organs, or parts, are either 
more excited than natural or more 
torpid, particularly the skin, intesti- 
nal lining, and liver. It appears a 
law in the animal body, that when the 
office of one part is diminished that 
of anothér becomes increased... We 
have evidence of it in the state of the 
skin: when it becomes torpid, the 
function of the kidneys is generally in- 
creased ; when the function of the 
kidneys is diminished, the fanction of 
the skin is increased. If you were 
minutely. to trace the patlological 
condition on which dyspepsia and 
marasmus depend, you would find 
them referrible to the following heads, 
from an extensive survey of facts : 


1. To some disturbance of the brain 
and nervous system, operating on all 
the organs of the body, and especially 
influencing the various secretions. No 
man can attentively investigate what 





. 

is called dyspepsia, in London, with- 
out being convinced how closely the 
state of mind is very often connected 
with its origin and progress. Mental 
emotions have a stimulating or a de- 
pressing effect, and hence, in men 
arduously or anxiously engaged in the 
world, the nervous system becomes 
excited, and after a time a state of 
collapse follows, and the liver, sto- 
mach, or bowels become secondarily 
disordered. Women labouring under 
distress of mind from some domestic 
misfortune, such as the loss of a hus- 
band, child, or other near relative, are 
liable to have indigestion in a similar 
manner. Marasmusin children arises, 
very frequently, from impressions first 
made on the whole nervous system. 
In this way it arises, in a great many 
cases, from want of early or sufficient 
sleep. Children are kept up later 
than they should b>, and soon become 
fretfal and irritable. The change is 
first effected through the braiu and 
nervous system, and afterwards on all 
the organs of the body, and the liver, 
skin, and bowels become more par- 
ticularly disturbed. Sometimes the 
mischief, falls mainly on one organ, 
at other times on several organs. 


2. Marasmus and dyspepsia arise 
from some primary or concomitant 
disorder of the skin. Watch the effect 
of sedentary habits: the first change 
is seen to manifest itself in the skin; 
it becomes faded, and at last dry and 
harsh. Sometimes you can trace this 
condition of the skin to defective 
clothing—sometimes to the defect of 
cleanliness, or to the influence of bad 
smells, especially in those who have 
to sit long in disagreeable odours. 
Soon after these changes take place 
in the skin, you almost invariably tind 
that the internal mucous membranes 
become affected, especially the mu- 
cous membranes of the stomach and 
small intestines. Indeed a great many 
of those cases which are so desul- 
torily and dangerously characterised 
as dyspepsia, indigestion, or disorder 
of the digestive organs, have their 
origin in an unnatural condition of the 
skin, which is followed by a disorder- 
ed condition of the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal, and that 
again sometimes by a torpid or irre- 
gular state of the liver, and of the 





colon or large intestines. This I shall 
fully illustrate when I chro- 
nic affections, for the state’ of the 
skin has been strangely overlooked. 


, 8. A frequent cause of this affec- 
tion is some irritation, secondary or 
primary, in the mucous membrane of 
the stomach itself. That isritatien, in 
its slightest degree, amounts only to 
simple excitement; in the next de- 
gree it amounts fo actual inflamma- 
tion; and this inflammation of the 
membrane is generally of a chronic 
kind, marked by the tongue being 
peculiarly. red at the tip and round 
the edges ; by the papille being more 
red and raised than natural there, and 
if the individual take a full meal, it 
commonly excites some uneasiness or 
pain in his stomach. You haye, in 
addition to these symptoms, when the 
mucous membrane is chronically in- 
flamed, some pain and tenderness of 
the epigastrium on pressure, and oc- 
casionally nausea, retching, vomiting, 
or loathing. 


4. Some torpor or some slow in- 
flammation of the liver may be the 
cause of dyspepsia. The tongue then 
is covered with a dirty white, yellow- 
ish fur ; and if you examine the stools 
you will find that they are either de- 
ficient of bile, or that the bile secreted 
is vitiated. If chronic inflammation 
exist, and if you make pressure, par- 
ticularly in the region of the large or 
small lobe of the liver, you produce 
pain. Very frequently all these states 
exist at once in the same case, and 
pass under the sweeping designation 
of marasmus, dyspepsia, indigestion, 
or disorder of the digestive orgaus. 


’ 5. Some irritation in the mucous 
membrane of the small ivtestines is 
not unfrequently the cause of that 
combinationof symptoms called maras- 
mus and dyspepsia. It may exist in 
the form of simplé excitement, or in 
that of inflammation. If under the 
form of inflammation, the tongue has 
the same appearance as when the 
mucous membrane of the stomach is 
chronically inflamed. The stools gene- 
rally contain more mucus, or fluid 
matter, than natural, and have an 

jnous appearance ; and on pres- 
sure you will generally excite some 
pain fo the course of the small intes- 
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tines. The inflammation most fre- 
quently occurs about the lower. part 
of the ileum, and the mesenteric 
glands are apt to be at last affected. 


6. A torpid: state of the colon, or 
inflammatory ove of the lining mem- 
brane of the colon, may be the canse 
of dyspepsia, if T mnst use that term. 
By far the most common cause of the 
two appears to me the torpid state of 
the colon. This condition of the colon, 
by which it does not regularly dis- 
charge its contents,.is most frequently 
produced by mental exertion or aux- 
iety. Those individuals whose minds 
are much distarbed are most liable 
to have torpid colons ; but torpidity of 
the colon is often produced by night- 
watching or late hours, and sometimes 
it,occurs in those persons who omit 
haying an evacuation at the accns- 
tomed. hour. Occasionally it is de- 
pendent on a defective secretion. of 
bile, and that cause can be readily 
detected by an examination of the 
stools ; bnt sometimes it arises natu- 
rally, without any defect of the seere- 
tion of the liver ; the defect is in the 
colon not perforniing its office, and 
there alone ; and the inflmence of this 
state of the colon on the process of 
digestion is exceedingly great, and 
also on various other functions. 


7., Dyspepsia may arise from flatu- 
leney, together with the prevenne of 
indigestible or undigested food, and 
this cause is. most common in those 
who take too large a quantity of slops 
or of vegetables. A species of fermen- 
tation follows, the distension irritates, 
and crude matters, pass,into the intes- 
tines, and keep up considerable irri- 
tation on the mucous surface. 

8. Dyspepsia may arise from excess 
of acidity in the stomach or bowels ; 
this er also be the result of a pre- 
viots disorder, but, in its turn, it 
becomes a cause of indigestion, and 
may prodnce not only irritation and 
inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, ‘but also of the small 
and large intestines, especially in 
young children. : 

Here then are eight different con- 
ditious on which that combination of 
symptoms passing under the abstract 
terms marasmus and dyspepsia, may 
depend. Each of these conditions is ca- 
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of ‘decided proof in pathology, 
Tshalt have pobiod som to ‘ee 


y to-distinguist these affections, but 
iy nealentebte iajery fs ue by udopt- 
ing one mode of trestment tothe nme, 

ren the nature of dys a is va- 
i woe + pope 

pecially affections of the spi- 

‘cord, or its membranes, which 
frequently disturb the functions of 
the stomach and bowels, and most 
evidently so, when the dorsal portion 
is the seat of disorder. The foremen- 


tions of that organ by disturbing the 
whole hetvous system, as we perceive 
in the progress of many fevers. On 
the other hand, the stomach itself may 
be almost accounted a central point in 
the sympathies, or intercoarses which 
exist between the different parts of 
the body, so that any irritation exist- 
ing there may create a distant irrita- 
tion, through nervous connexion alone, 
as we often witness in cases of stru- 
mous ophthalmia, arising as soon as 
ever the stomach is disturbed ; or the 
stomach may operate more indirectly 
on distant parts, by increasing the 
heart’s action, so that the quickened 
circulation affects the capillary vessels 
of fawity structures, as we frequently 
may perceive in chronic inflammations 
thus arising ‘in different parts ; and, 
lastly, the ‘state of the stomach and 
parts connected with the process of 
digestion may influence the quantity, 
and even the quality of the blood, as 
ishall afterwards prove by example ; 
for I am now merely taking a very 
carsory ‘view of the subject to guard 
you against the errors associated with 
abstract words, and to show you the 
connexion between certain chronic 
irritations, and ‘the rise of acute and 
sub-acute inflammations. 


Indéed it is of great consequence to 
have a distinct notion of what is called 
spepsia and:marasmus ; for if my 
tions be ‘correct, those men 

Who indiscriminately treat these af- 
fections on thé same plan, as if they 
all depended on exactly the same 
Cause, will be most unsuccessful in 





practice. If, for example, they were 
to récommend on all occasions blue pill 
and a flesh diet, they would of neces- 
sity do in all, or most of those cases 
where mucous irritation is concerned, 
a great deal of mischief. 


My friend Dr. Ayre has done a con- 
siderable service to the profession, 
by pointing out, in his useful work, 
those cases in which mercury is alone 
required, and in most of his remarks 
I fully concur with respect to the ad- 
ministration of mercury, now so mach 
abused. I know of no means more 
likely to convert a simple local ex- 
citement of the mucous intestinal coat 
into actual inflammation, either acute 
or sub-acute, than the use of the blae 
pill and a flesh diet. Itis high time 
either that we should discard all such 
abstract terms, sinee they are only 
calculated to mislead, or that we 
should distinctly separate and clearly 
describe the various conditions and 
their sigus, with which they are con- 
nected, 

Most frequently some chronic irri- 
tation or torpor precédes an attack of 
inflammation of an acute or sub-acete 
kind in*the abdomen. The chronic 
irritation is mostly on the mucous 
coat of the alimentary canal; the 
chronie torpor is then in the liver, or 
colon, while, in the majority of cases, 
the skin is simultaveonsly disordered. 
Sometimes these conditions attend 
combinedly the irritative, whether 
simple local excitement or actual in- 
flammation on the mucous membranes 
of the stomach, great or small intes- 
tines. Sometimes this local irritation 
of the mucous surface goes on witlt- 
out any febrile disturbance of the 
whole system, for a considerable 
time ; it goes on till it reaches a cer- 
tain point, and then the distarbance 
of the vascular system manifests itself 
in the form of fever. Having pre- 
miséd so niuch by way of illustration, 
I shall say a few words on the remote 
occasions which excite these affections, 
and I must once more apologise for 
repetitions, as I wish te be clearly, 
unquestionably understood. 


Exciting Causes. 


You will recollect that I arranged 
the remote occasions of ¢ in- 





flammatory fever under four heads— 
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depressants, stimulants, irritants, and 





interruptants. Now it often happens;in summer many articles of diet are 


that a. child already pre-disposed, is 


subjected to the influence of these| tation, which could be taken with per- , 
fect safety in cold weather. This is, 


agents,—to a depressant, as cold; a 
stage of congestion is produced, the 
stage of excitement follows, and in- 
flammation takes place in that part 
which was predisposed at the time of 
the exposure. at part is generally 
the mucous membrane of the stomach 
or intestines. Ifthe weather be cold 
and damp, it most usually takes place 
in the mucous membranes ; bat if the 
weather be cold and dry, then it often 
takes place in the serous membranes 
at the same time. It is a very re- 
markabie circumstance, that in cer- 
tain states of the atmosphere, certain 
arts of the intestines are liable to 
me affected. Within the last two 
months I have met with more cases of 
inflammation in the mucons mem- 
brane of the large intestines than in 
two years previously, But I cannot 
explain why it shonld be so; all that 
I know is, the fact. If cold be ap- 
plied to the teet, inflammation often 
takes place in the large intestines, 
I. had an attack of inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the large | 
intestines, called dysentery, shortly | 
after the commencement of this 
eourse ; I had been much debilitated 
by hard. professional work, and by 
lecturing here, and by making clinical 
remarks at the dispensary. One night 
I got chilled in my feet and lower ex- 
tremities; and it so happened at that 
time that I took two aperient pills in- 
atead of one, which I had been aceus- 
tomed to do, and their operation, fa- 
voured by other concurring’ causes, 
brought on the dysentery, which you 
know lost me several valuable days, for 
Dothing is so precions as time. I have 
seen similar cases, and if you were to 





trace them to their origin, you would | pe 
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that of the alimentary canal; so that 


apt to disagree, to excite, in fact, irri- 


the reason why fruits disturb the sto~ 

mach and bowels more in hot than.in 

cool weather, and the same remark is 

appligalte to many, other articles of 
et. 


Inflammation of the intestinal lin- 
ing often proceeds from an irritant, 
and that which is the most Common, 
is impro 
be traced to this cause in, the lower 
orders ; their animal food is often bad, 
and their vegetable food particularly 
so, besides they drink sour porter or 
spirits. Among the rich, the frequent 
use of highly-seasoned dishes, stimu- 
lating sauces, and acid wines, often 
bring on the same affection. Some- 
times chronic, and snbsequently acute 
or sub-acute mucous inflammation is 
induced from a hasty mastication of 
food. If a person take a meal of 
heavy food hastily, he feels an un- 
easiness in his stomach, which may 
pass on to inflammation. Slow mas- 
tication, rest after meals, and an in- 
terval so long between each meal that 
one may be digested before another 
be taken, are very important things 
in the prevention of mucous irritation 
of the alimentary canal. Sometimes 
the operation of dried fruits, or the 
skins, seeds, husks, and fibres of 
fruits, lead directly to inflammation 
of the mucous membranes, especial] 
in children. From the irritation whic 
these indigestible articles excite, many 
people risk, and even lose their lives, 
especially if they be.used in the early 
stages of convalescence, when the mu- 
cous lining is generally much predis- 
posed. You ought never to allow 
ars, apples, and such things in a 


t food. It may frequently. 





often find that they, arose from like | chamber where fever exists, ior they 
causes. Inflammation of the macons | are often productive of great mischiet. 
membrane of the intestinal canal isvery | Once I was attending a child conva- 
apt.to arise, if the weather be alter- | lescent from inflammation of the mu- 
nately hot and cold, or if there be a cous membrane of the small intestines ; 

reat range of the thermometer, as | contrary to my advice, the father gave 

as been the case within the last two| the child a raw apple, which caused 
months, Heat may be considered as; such a relapse ot inflammation, as 
a stimulant, because it operates on the | proved mortal. To a young lady, who 
whole nervons system. A high tem-| was convalescent from a violent at- 
perature of the atmosphere increases} tack of low fever, expressly against 
the sensibility mach, and particularly | my orders, sponge-cake and fruit were 
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given, and she died. .I could men- 
tion other and similar examples. 


Bad water very often produces 
great irritation in the mucous mem- 
branes. Acid drinks, as thin sour 
wines, cider, or beer, frequently pro- 
duce irritation of this structure. It 
would appear that inflammation of the 
intestinal lining is more common in 
France than in this country, and it 
may be accounted for, because the 
French diet is more complicated ; 
they eat raw fruits and vegetables, 
with oils, and drink sour wines and 
brandy, which excite great irritation 
in the alimentary canal, and frequently 

roduce inflammation, aided perhaps 

their warm climate, which increases 
the sensibility of the whole body. 


The stomach is often disturbed 
merely by quantity. It is wrong to 
overload the stomach with liquids, 
especially when we eat largely of 
selids; there is not any necessity for 
drinking one half of what is usually 
done at meals. At the same time, I 


will admit that many individuals can- 
not digest their feod without taking 
large be ee of liquids. 


Habit, as 
the old women say, becomes a second 
nature; and most of the continental 
nations take more slops than we do. 
The number of meals is worthy of at- 
tention. Three meals in the course of 
the day, generally speaking, are suffi- 
cient, at the intervals of about four or 
five hours, although many weak ner- 
vous persons require food rather more 
cope. Simplicity in kind, and 
moderation in quautity, is the golden 
rule of diet. Some medicines act as 
direct irritants. Among these, are 
mercury, and drastic or harsh purges. 
From repeated observation, I am con- 
vinced that many cases of irritation of 
the mucous membranes of the bowels 
is produced by dosing weak persons 
with blue pill and other mercurials 
while the skin is cool ; such persons 
often goon taking a blue pill every 
other night, or what is much more per- 
nicious, small doses two or three times 
a day, till the general strength is 
broken up, and till mucous inflamma- 
tion is the consequence. Mercurials 
are excellent remedies in many cases 
of fever, but their speculative appli- 
cation in what are called dyspeptic, 
bilious, and stomachic cases, is ex- 
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ceedingly injurious to society. The 
only variety of dyspepsia in which 
mercory can be of any use, is that in 
which thefe is a to or irregularity 
of the liver, in all others it does 
harm. I find even the torpid liver 
freqaently converted into the state of 
chronic inflammation from the abuse 
of mercury, which, next to the inor- 
dinate use of ardent spirits,.is now 
the most common cause of produced 
organic derangement of the liver. The 
abuse of mercury is not confined to 
adults; mothers, now-a days, often 
give it so largely to children as to lead 
to serious consequences, immediate or 
remote. Examine a child’s stool after 
you have given calomel, when it was 
in tolerable health, and you will in- 
variably find that it contains a large 
quantity of mucus, a proof of its irri- 
tating influence. But recollect that 
its operation is so different under the 
circumstances of health and disease, 
that in many cases of the latter, its 
judicious administration is the great- 
est benefit which can be conterred 
upon the patient. 


There are other medicines which 
often excite this inflammation, such 
as the frequent use of drastic purges. 
I have gradually lessened my doses of 
purgative medicines, and I scarcely 
now ever give any such purges at all, 
having so often seen them produce in- 
testinal irritation. Noman can prac- 
tise, in London especialy, without 
beiug convinced that he cannot prac- 
tise successfully unless he well under- 
stands the conditions of the mucous 
meimbranes. Many lives are daily lost 
from the use of drastic purgatives. 


You may trace this affection some- 
times to the air which people breathe. 
It is notorious that the air of the dis- 
secting room very often inflames the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal. I have seen many cases among 
the pupils, who have had very good 
health before they commenced dis- 
secting, and in a sborter or longer 
time, they have had distinct marks of 
inflammation on the mucous mem- 
brane of the small or Jarge intestines. 
The ait must, in this way, either 
operate indirectly on the mucous 
membrane through the blood, or by 
being mixed with the saliva and swal- 





lowed, it may operate directly on the 
mucous surfaces, acting as an-irritant. 
Reersaencerce snrar ees _ dissect- 
Dg : rooms ‘fasting ; ou do'so, at 
least, when the healthiis rather broken 

study, the air is more 


Tike! h.~- uce that 
pone er aes named, 


effect which: I 
One 


sitting up'late at night. They should 
take animal food twice in the day, 
masticate it slowly, rest after each 
meal for some time, and take moderate 


use a 
tepid or ewer bath, because it is of 
the utmost consequence to keep the 
skin‘ in a healthy condition. When 
ever that is mach disordered, the in- 
ternal mucous membranes always suf- 
fer. sympathetically. They should not 
drink much with their meals, especially 
when dissecting; but if they feel 
thirsty they may drink a little toast 
and water about an hour afterwards, 
taking care that the water be trans- 
parent. In regard to the last of the 
exciting causes which I mentioned, 
namely, in tants, I remark 
that ‘a torpidity of the liveris fre- 
quently accompanied by some i 

ment to'the free return of the blood 
by the vena porte, and this condition 
seems sometimes to predispose the 
ranconus lining of the intestines to in- 
flammation; at least torpidity of the 
liver often precedes the attack. An 
overloaded colon, I believe, frequently 
produces an impediment to the return 
of the blood by the mesocolic veins, 
and thus a to an inflammatory 
condition. Regularity of the bowels 
is: one of the best preventives of in- 
flammatory attacks, whether of the 
small or large intestines ; but that re- 
gularity should be established, not by 
taking physic, but by attention to diet, 
and by instituting a habit of evacua- 
tion daily at a certain hour. 


In my next lecture [ shall describe 
the symptoms and morbid appearances 
of aeute and sub-acrte inflammation 
of the stomach and intestines. 
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“ If,” says the ingenious Dr.. Bed- 
does, “a sargeom has attained to 
great eminence without having made 
some assignable improvement in sur- 
gery ; if he has neither executed nor 


fpromoted any designs tending to this 


end, he may be safely set down as 
the narrow-minded creature of arti- 
fice, or the spoiled child of chance.” 
In an age when every incident is 
brought within reach of every eye, 
we may, with perfect safety, apply to 
personages so conspicuous the maxim 
of the schoolmen, that “* what does 
not appear, is to be reputed not to 
exist.” The same learned author, in 
his Jatrologia, has drawn, with great 
fidelity, the characters and practices 
of medical men, which are placed 
ander genera and species, after the 
maoner of Linneus and the nosolo- 
gists. Our business at present is 
only with the Genus—Hospital Sur- 
geon, which, for obvious reasons, must 
comprehend three Species, which 
sometimes admit of varieties. 

Sp. 1.—Mere collectors of fees, re- 
gardiess of surgical science, given to 
artifice and intrigue, each variety 
after its own manuer. 

Var. A.—The bullying surgeon. 

Tuexorabilis acer, 
looks big, struts, swaggers, swears, 

Obs.—According to a most acute 
observer, the famous J—— B—— is a 
complete specimen of the bullying 
surgeon. With small skill in surgery, 
and no learning, he got into a hospital 
by vile arts; he is sarly and morose ; 
treats his patients like dogs; looks 
down with contempt on the most de- 
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serving of his profession ; isan enemy 
to merit, which he is unable to appre- 
ciate, and condemns morbid anatomy, 
which he does not understand. 

Var, B.—-The bacchanalian. surgeon, 
given to sottishness, if not to dran- 
kenness—a modification only of the 
bully. Although the varieties here 
enumerated do sometimes exist inde- 
pendently of each other, yet in,many 
instances they enter aggregately into 
the composition of a single individual, 
to the tune of “ our old friend.” 

Sp. 2.—The wheedling surgeon, or 
man of the world in practice, with an 
everlasting. smirk npon his counte- 
nance ; frequent at the polite end of 
large cities, and sometimes joins to 
his profession the trade of a fortune- 
hunter—a good sort of man withal, 
but. capable of meanness and injustice. 

Sp. 3.—The case-coining surgeon, 
publishing forged, or falsified cases ; 
a man of little honour or honesty, and 
most commonly very hypocritical. 

Obs.—** A very fertile source of 
false facts has been open for some 
time past. This is, in some surgeons, 
the vanity of being the authors oi ob- 
servations which are often too hastily 
made,.and sometimes, perhaps, very 
entirely dressed in the closet.”—Cul- 
len, Mater. Med. I. 153. 

The varieties of this species are as 
“numerous as the hues of the came- 
leon.” Sometimes one will write a 
treatise npon.a particelar system, and 
illustrate. it by cases which are per- 
verted to meet his views. At other 
times, he will Jand himself in, his own 
lectures, and teach his pupils the art 
of lying, by numberiess illustrations 
derived from his own conduct and 
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practice. This man shines by bor- 
rowed light, and his moonshine will 
sooner or later enlighten no more. 
He is, however, a fair specimen of the 
Aurora Borealis, or northern illami- 
nati.*—Vide Beddoes’ Jatrologia. 

It will be obvious, that the first 
species lays claim to no intellectual 
inheritance or possession,.and can 
only boast of arrogance and stupidity, 
obstinacy and self-interest. 

The. second is cool and calculating, 
and looks to the “ ways and means,” 
both in surgery and self-government. 

The third is remarkable for vanity 
and hypocrisy, always endeavouring 
to promote his own interest. at the 
expense of all others. Often mis- 
chievous, and seldom just, he views 
with perfect and equal complacency 
both right and wrong, and supports 
the one or the other just as it may 
best flatter. his vanity or promote his 
interest. 

This lastis the most contemptible cha- 
racter of the triumvirate—the basest 
of the bad—the most abject of the ser- 
vile, who has grovelled for a period, 
and has at last attained to a station in 
the moral scale of society over which 
a scavenger might exult—the post of 
hypocrisy—the. pillory of scorn and 
abhorrence. 


We promised, in a former number, 
to put our readers in possession of 
Mr. Cuaries Bex’s attempted vin- 
dication of the coAluct of his senior 
Colleague, as displayed in his lecture 








* Or like phosphorus, which only 
shines in the dark ; or in oxygen gas, 
in which latter case, however, it ean- 
not last long. 
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of Thursday, February 3d, to which 
we shall now, for a few moments, re- 
quest their attention, premising only, 
that it will be necessary that they 
should place our number of Saturday, 
January 22d, before them, in order to 
understand the reviewal of the re- 
viewer. We shall be but brief. 

Well then, consedere omnes, and 
some preparations being placed on 
the table—About six o’clock Mr. BELL 
entered the theatre, but not as he was 
wont; indeed he did not appear to 
bring with him “ that alacrity of spi- 
rit”—that ease and apparent propriety 
which he usually possesses. He 
seemed heartily ashamed of the even- 
ing’s vocation. However, he com- 
posed himself in his chair, and pre- 
sently began his lecture. “ Gintlemin,” 
he said, provincially iterated the ex- 
pression, looked at his notes, and 


proceeded to deliver a long rigma- 
role of flummery on the uselessness of 
published lectures, in which most of 
the cogent reasons of Mr. ABERNETHY 


were conspicuous. Published lec- 
tures of any kind, he said, were bad, 
useless, and nugatory. His pupils 
might make what use they pleased of 
his lectures, he added; might take 
notes of them—might publish’ them, 
for aught he cared, but he could tell 
them, that if they expected to benefit 
by a perusal of his lectures they would 
find themselves mistaken. No, gin- 
tlemin, said he, you must come to this 
theatre and hear miy lectures orally 
delivered, if you expect to profit by 
them. Here the lecturer looked 
around, and seemed to say, verba mea 
ex Cathedra jucundissima sunt, plena- 
que chirurgiz. Hic adsum veni et audi. 
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He next commenced a long rhodo- 
montade upon what he called anony- 
mous libellers, who, he said, might go 
North or South, or East or West, but 
would still find a something within 
them (placing his fore finger over the 
sternum) much sharper than THe LAn- 
cet. God forbid, gintlemin, con- 
tinued the Junior Surgeon, that I 
should speak harshly, but among so 
many it is no wonder that some should 
he evilly disposed. Any young man, 
added he, feeling aggrieved, or fancy- 
ing himself aggrieved, may drop a 
hasty expression or so, which is spee- 
dily forgotten, but here (taking up a 
part of Tue Lancet) it stands on re- 
cord for ever. Offers have been made 
to us to give up the name of the author,* 
but which we have declined, thinking 
it would be unpleasant to know him 
or to meet him. [Here the two Dres- 
sers of Mr. Joe Burns, and three or 
four others, attempted to applaud the 
lecturer’s magnanimity, but being un- 
supported by nine-tenths of the class 
they desisted.] 

Mr. Bett next proceeded to busi- 
ness, and, after looking at his notes 
and fambling them about for some 
time, read as follows :—“ The impro- 
priety of amputating in diseases of the 
joints, illustrated by a case.”—“ Hard- 
wicke (Bird’s Ward). This poor wo- 
man, afier several months of severe 
suffering, died with the condyles of 
the femur and the head of the tibia 
exposed, The use of mint julep in 
similar cases is recommended by the 


author.” Now, in this case, said the 





* What could indace the man to tell 
such an abominable ———. 
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Junior Surgeon, the poor woman had 
a diseased knee-joint, for which am- 
putation was proposed to her, when 
she replied, that “ by the blessing of 
God she would make up her mind to 
die”—which is partly trae, but for the 
most part false. It is true enough that, 
Mr. Joz Burns being absent from 
the Hospital, Mr. Bext, as the phrase 
is, “‘ went round for him,” and, on 
coming to the bed of the unfortunate 
Hardwicke, and seeing a horrible case 
of the ulcerative process, he exclaim- 
ed, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
compelling the mascles of his face into 
that self-complacent aspect which is, 
in him, the annunciation of “ a natural 
birth” to a forthcoming axiom—a sage 
and satirical indication of superiority 
of judgment and well-weighed esti- 
mation of the practice of a senior col- 
league, “ Aye, my good woman, you 


must make up your mind to lose your 


leg.” And it is no wonder that, on 
being spoken to after this manner, 
and by a man who had never seen her 
knee before, that the patient should, 
in the absence of Mr. Jor Burns (ler 
usual attendant), have replied in some- 
thing like the terms quoted by the 
* Junior Surgeon.” Now we do not 
believe that amputation was ever af- 
terwards proposed to her, and if it 
had been, the remedy would have 
come too late. Besides, if Mr. Bett 
could at first sight discover a neces- 
sity for the operation, how does it 
happen that Joz Burns, who had 
witnessed the progressive hopeless- 
mess of the case for months, had 
not before made a proposition to that 
effect? In what manner can it be ex- 
plained why Mr. Joc Burns (if a com- 
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petent surgeon) could not discover the 
same necessity days and weeks before ? 
The fact is, that whilst some surgeons 
cut short the progress of disease by 
an immediate operation, perhaps ra- 
ther too hastily performed, the sur- 
geons of other Hospitals run into the 
contrary extreme, and cither do never 
peform an operation, or do it only 
when no reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess remains. 

Negligence is the order of the day ; 
and it must be conceded that even 
hasty surgery, which, though deserv- 
edly unpopular, is certainly sure in 
its results, is less to be dreaded than 
that shilly-shallying system of ne- 
glect and horror operandi, which so 
justly attaches to the names of A.* B. 
C. “ Ista ipse miserrima vidi.” 

Mr. Bert next took the case of 
Margaret Murray, who, he said, ‘‘ was 
bled because she had symptoms of 
pneumonia, and that she miscarried 
and died of peritonitis.” Why what 
an egregious fool he must be. It is 
well known that the woman had ery- 
sipelatous inflammation of the neck 
and mamma of the right side ; and it 
is also well known that patients in 
Hospitals do not bear bleeding under 
these circumstances. The poor pa- 
tient miscarried, it is true, but, in- 
stead of dying of peritonitis, she diced 
of flooding, When the woman was 
sinking, Dr. Ley (Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery at the Hospital) was called 
in, and very properly prescribed am- 
monia and brandy, which the “ Ju- 





* A friend suggests that A. means 
“ Amicus noster venerabilis aut in 
arte chirurgus execrabilissimas.” Ver- 
bum satis est. 
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nior Surgeon” may, perhaps, think 
good treatment for peritonitis. We 
refer our readers to our report of 
the case in The Lancet, Vol. V. p. 60. 
There can be. no doubt that the bleed- 
ing produced the abortion, and that 
the consequents of the latter caused 
the death of the patient. How silly' 
is the “* Junior Surgeon,” in speaking 
of a case which he had never seen, 
for how could he, being in Scotland 
at‘the time? Hé has taken the matter 
up, however, et valeat quantum valere 
potest. We did not ask him to immo- 
late’ himself at the shrine of Jdéz 
Burns. 


Respecting the next case, Wm. 
White, “ showing that gonorrhea may 
be mistaken for psoas abscess,” the 
following explanation was offered :— 
** A gentlemaxt,” said he, “ brought his 
servant to the Hospital, and request- 
ed that he might be taken in, which 
was accordingly done, and the man 
was sent into Clayton’s Ward. Upon 
examination, however,”’ continued the 
Junior Surgeon, “ it was found that 
he had gonorrhea, and the patient 
was speedily discharged,” which is 
not true ; for the ‘man, or rather boy, 
was examined in what is called the 
Surgeon's Room,* by Mr. Joz Burns, 
who stuck him against the wall, felt 
the protuberance at the upper part of 
the thigh so produced, asked him if he 
had a pain in the loins, said it was 
psoas abscess, sent him into Claytoén’s 
Ward, wrote on the top of his letter, 





* The room in which the surgeons 
examine patients previons to their 
admission into, or their being made 
out-patients of the Hospital. 





“ Tumor, P. 1. P.* Joun Jospeaxs,” 
and actually ealled the attention of 
Mr. Cartwariaut to the case on the 
following day, whieh, if he had not 
thought it a serious business, it.is most 
likely he would not have done. t «Sa 
much for the case of William White, 
and Mr. Bew.’s explanation. And 
how could ke explain, who knew no, 
thing of it till eur Number had been 
published, and the patient discharged, 

4th, said the “ Junior Surgeon,” 
“ treats of the propriety of trephining 
the dura-mater.” ‘, The cranium, 
showing three mortal applications of 
the trephine, will, we. believe, be 
found iu Mr. BELL’s museum, as also 
a drawing of it, in his bospital-case 
book. As to the dura-mater, we sup- 
pose it would be in’ vain to look for 
that.’ “ Here is he cranium,” said: he, 
taking up a lateral section of one, 
“< this, I suppose, is what they mean.” 
** You will observe, gintlemin,” said 
he, “ that there are, but two appli- 
cations of the trephine, which, from 
the multiplicity of the fractures were 
rendered necessary.” “ Here isadura- 
mater,” said the Junior Surgeon, ex- 
hibiting a preparation of that mem- 


}brane, ‘‘ witha ‘ dissolation.of con- 


tinuity’ in it capable of admitting an 
egg. All this was produced,” continued 





* That is, “* proper in-patient.” 


+ It is well known, that in tailors 
and others, the sarterius is often much 
enlarged ; and in the present instance 
there was a great fulness of the belly 
of that muscle. Almost the first ques- 
tion put to thepatient by Mr. Cart- 
WRIGHT was, Haye you been a tailor? 
Tailor he was not, and all he had to 
complain of was, a troublesome visita- 
tion of the clap. 
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the lecturer, “ by the fractured portions pobservation, ‘ that no: such case had 
ofbone which were driven with. vio-| ever been admitted into the hospital.’’ 
lence upon the dura-mater, and by} Although the books of the hospital 
which it was ruptured. It may be|might have proved the fact of the 
necessary to state, that the “‘ Janior| man’s admission, it does not appear 
Surgeon’ selected this. particular | that the self-complacent lecturer took 
cranium and dura-mater of his own} the pains to consult them. Oh! no, 
accord—that we did not particularly | good soul! he rested perfectly satis- 
refer him to any, and the inference | fied with the veritable instructions of 
naturally resulting is, that he had a/ his senior colleag pinned his faith 
strong conviction in his own mind \on the sleeve of Mr. Joz Burns, and 
that all operations in respect to the | delivered whatever sort of defence 
said cranium were not right. In this that illustrions individual might be 
case. too, unfortanately, Mr. Bexz| pleased to place on the recerd. 
speaks from hearsay, for, if we mistake | Blind and wretched men that we 
not, whilst the cranium and the et-| are —We conceived that we were 
ceteras were being quietly deposited} present at the hospital on Sunday, 
in the museum of Windmill-street, he | Dec. 27th, and that at twenty minutes 
was. recreating himself by fishing in} before one, by the hospital clock, we 
the land of “‘ mountains and of flood.” | saw Mr. Joe Burns walk across the 
In the case alluded to by Mr. Bact, | court-yard, and, after sitting or stand- 
the dura-mater sloughed, and fungus| ing in the board room for a few mi- 
cerebri followed. How then could he| nutes, fancied that this excellent sur- 
say that the membrane might not have | geon proceeded into Percy ward, and 
been wounded by the trephine? And/ there examined the head of one Jo- 
for what reason did he, in'a whisper,| seph Green, and forthwith enlarged 
immediately aftar the lecture, say to} the wound, &c. &c. as we have de- 
AlexanderShaw, his brother-in-lawand| scribed it. Oh! ’tis not an illusion, 
house pupil, “ Now, Alic, take the dura-| for some.six or seven pupils were also 
mater ‘and cranium away directly,”| present, and witnessed the deeds of 
if it were not to prevent the pupils| the Senior Surgeon. We cannot be 
from examining them? We have only | mistaken, for we made a little memo- 
ane more observation to make on this| randum at the time of the names of 
subject, which is simply this, that the| the gentlemen present. Mr. Bet, 
dura-mater and cranium produced by | then, must have been misinformed.— 
Mr. Beit were xot fellows, and that | Idque sat est. 
they never, whilst living, maintained} The “ Junior Surgeon,” for obvious 
the slightest degree of acquaintance | reasons, did not go through with what 
or social intercourse with each other. | he nicknamed “ the libel,’’ bat simply 
The Junior Surgeon next came to| enough made a few observations on 
the case of “ Joseph Green,” and} the non-advancement of his colleagae 
briefly dismissed it, with the singular |in the army, and the disrespect shown 
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him by the college examiners, and 
here the lecture ended—that is, as 
far as we were concerned. 

And here we-must pause, for our 
space will not allow us to go farther 
into the subject at present. We may, 
however, observe, that we shall very 
shortly return to the subject, and in the 
mean time much will depend on Mr. 
Bert's conduct in this affair, into 
which he has so unfortunately preci- 
pitated himself. Let him speak the 
language of honour and honesty, in- 
stead of supporting imbecility and 
arrogance ; let him propose a remedy 
for a disease of whose desolating ten- 
dency he cannot be ignorant. Let 
him attend to this, and at least en- 
deavour to produce “ the consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished,” and he 
will be applauded by all friends to 
humanity, and condemned only by 


the ignorant, the depraved, and the 
wicked. 





SOCIETY OF PHYSICIANS 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Concerning this deead of doctors there 
remains a caution to be laid down; 
and that it may make the greater 

“impression, I shall deliver it in the 
style of my models, the naturalists— 
Notandum in toto hoc genere naturam 
mirabiles edere lusus. 

Bepposs. 


Perhaps at no former period of our 
history have hypocrisy, and cant, and 
knavery, and bubbles, obtained so 
universally as at present; and it is 
a proposition which cannot be disputed, 
that the schemes and associations, 
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joint-stock companies, and other equ:- 
table channels fer the disposal of the 
property of the people, are first open- 
ed, instituted, and organized by the 
pide, the worthless, the profligate, the 
hypocrital, and the depraved,—by 
Pmen, whose motions should be watched 
with the lynx-eye of suspicion —whose 
proposals should be nicely weighed in 
the analytical bal of matt 

tical scrutiny, and whose moral suf- 
ficiency should be estimated by. the 
severest tests of ethical investigation. 
In whatever sbape their illusions may 
appear before us—whether under the 
garb of specious usefulness, or in the 
hypocritical mask of benevolent humi- 
lity—in the splendid robes of even- 
handed justice, or the reckless habili- 
ments of experimental improvement,— 
the same impulse compels their move- 
ments—the same base purposes di- 
rect their condact,—the goal to be 
arrived at is the same, and the diffe- 
rent routes to its attainment only so 
many varied performances of the art 
of legerdemain. Self-interest is their 
moving principle—base aggrandize- 
ment directs their energies ; the goal, 
which they so eagerly strive to ap- 
proach, is the winning post at which 
popularity and riches are expected to 
be bountifully distributed. Interest- 
ed motives form the centre of their 
ambitions system, and most of them 
revolve about their darling idol in 
orbits adventitiously or basely form- 
ed, and as remote from rectitude and 
harmony as vice is opposed to virtue, 
or the antipodes of one hemisphere to 
those of the other—as far 


* As from the centre thrice to th’ ut- 
most Pole.” 
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All men engaged in “‘ watching the 
trepidations of the balance between 
profit and loss” conceive themselves 
entitled to direct their capitals and 
their energies into that particular 
channel which may appear to offer 
them the fairest prospect of success 
and remuneration ; and, provided they 
do not wantonly ensnare other capi- 
talists by specious or dishonest prac- 
tices—by insidious arts or false re- 
presentations, they do not overstep 
the bounds which circumscribe rec- 
titude, nor render themselves amen- 
able to the laws made for the protec- 
tion of fair and honourable dealing. 
If, however, instead of employing 
their capabilities in the honcurable 
and legitimate channel of industry and 
public usefulness, they engage in spe- 
cious projects of emolument for the 
purposes only of misleading others 
and enriching themselves, there is no 
word in our language sufficiently vile 
to designate their actions—no law 
in our code sufficiently exemplary for 
the punishment of their crimes. 

Every man who is armed with a 
doctor’s diploma conceives — himself 
entitled to the consideration and rank: 
of a gentleman, but uses his degree 
and his skill in the same manner as 
a merchant employs his capital; and 
undoubtedly he is therefore subject 
te the same general principles—the 
same penal or moral enactments, for 
the general protection of commerce, 
or, in other words, to the laws for the 
prevention of dishonourable practices 
and monopoly, and the promotion of 
beneficial interchange or mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Having premised these few obser- 
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vations, we shall now proceed to ex- 
amine the principles of monopoly and 
exclusiveness, upon which sow? ten’ 
needy diplomatic speculators have con- 
stracted a society for the promotion 
of their purposes and interests. We 
shall first extract from Jemmy Cop- : 
land’s Repository the articles of their 
creed ; and be it known to our read- 
ers, that said Jemmy is a conspicuous 
article of pedlary in all. markets for 
empty ware.—Vulgi pars ultima nostri. 
Bid a sous or two, and the noble ves- 
sel will be yours. 


« Society of Physicians of the United 
Kingdom, established in London,” 
June 17, 1824. 


Although medicine has been studied 
from a very early period, and con- 
siderable genius and learning bave 
been employed in its cultivation, yet 
such is the extreme complication and 
difficulty of the subject, that its pre- 
sent state still admits of great im- 
provement ; to which, perhaps, nothing 
would more effectually contribute, 
than the intimate union and active co- 
operation of its professors. 

Much may certainly be accomplish- 
ed by united effort, which individual 
exertion, however well directed, is 
unable to effect; while, at the same 
time, it cannot be doubted, that what- 
ever contributes to the advancement 
of medical science must, by increas- 
ing its usefalness, add to the dignity 
of the profession. 

Under these impressions, and con- 
sidering that a great majority of the 
regalar Graduates in Physic of this 
country are at present in an isolated 
state, several Physicians practising in 
London have been induced to asso- 
ciate, and to invite the zealous co- 
operation, throughout the kingdom, of 
that part of the profession to which 
they belong, with a confident hope of 
facilitating, by these means, the ac- 
complishment of the laudable purposes 
just mentioned. 

It is therefore proposed that a So- 
ciety be established, having princi 
pally in view the following objects: 





1. The reception _ discussion of 
subjects connected, in any manner 
with the science of *nedicine. > 
‘2. The combined investigation of 
sach points, whether theoretical or 

as are at present obscure 
or uncertain, and to the elucidation of 
which individual -laboar has ‘hitherto 
appeared inadequate. 

8. The ae of papers fur- 
nished by Members of the Society, or 
of those which may be transmitted to 
them by the Profession at large. 

4. And, in general, the affecting of 
whatever may tend to improve’ the 
science of Medicine, or to advance the 
interests and dignity of its Professors 
—the regularly educated Graduates 
in Physic of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. 

Ata Meeting held June 17th, 1824, 
at tle house of Dr, Shearman, 
Present: 
Drs. Hancock, 
Shearman, 
Copland, 


Drs. Temple, 
*' Cleverly, 
Birkbeck, 
Uwins, Tweedie, 
Clutterbuck, Roberts. 


It was Resolved unanimously, 

‘1. That a rye Sis Physicians be 
i for purposes above 
stated. 


-2. That it be called: “‘ The Society 
¢ Physicians of the United King- 
om.” 


3.’ That the Society consist of such 
persons only as have actually pro- 
secuted the study of “Medicine in a 
University, for the period prescribed 
by ‘its regulations, and who, having 
subsequently submitted to the usual 
tests and examinations, have thereby 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or 
Doctor of Physic: but Members of the 
London College, whether Fellows or 





-® When we read this’ prospectus, 
we were sorry to see Dr. Cleverly in 
such company. He has since paid 
the debt’ of nature, and of course 
pemee Posen my here be said can 
have the least reference to him, or in 
any way reflect on his memory: We 
wodld willingly promote the subscrip- 
tion for his 
dren—Ep, L, 





icted widow ‘and chil- | 
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Licentiates,.admitted prior tothe year 
1800, are eligible. 

4. That no person be a Member of 
this Society who is engaged in thie 
actual practice of surgery, pharmacy, 
or midwifery. 


Koy That a we yar A covelniet 
r the purposes of giving neces- 
sary publicity to t transactions ; 
of commanications from the 
Profession; of ing a system of 
laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Society ; ‘and of ‘perform- 
ing; im general, whatever may be con- 
ducive to its interests, prior to the 
first General Meeting ; to which they 
are to report souinelina, and resign 
their functions. 

6. That the following gentlemen be 
Members of this Committee, with the 
power of making sach additions to 
their. number as they may judge con- 
venient :— 

Committee.—Drs. Temple, Cleverly, 
Birkbeck, Uwins, and Clutterbuck. 

7. That the first General Meeting 
take place at the house of Dr. Birk- 
beck, at half-past eight in the evén- 
ing of the second Thursday in October 
next, Signed 


ged ) 
C. J. Roserts, Sec. pro. temp. 
*,*° Communications on the sub- 
lect of the Society to be addressed to 
r. Roberts, No. 20, Earl-street, Black- 
friars.” —, 


It is satisfactory to know, that tlie 
projectors of this delectable Society 
have .found no grace or favour with 
the “ Royal College of Physicians,” 
not one of the Fellows of that learned 
body having allowed his name to be 
associated with the worthies com-~ 
posing it; nor does it appear that 
Physicians generally have given to 
Messrs. Copland aad Co.* the least 


Diam 





* It is a fact, that this same veritable 
Jemmy Copland had the temerity and 
impudence to offer himself as Physician 
to the Middlesex ital, at the last 
vacancy! The odds against him were 
laid at 1200 to 6, or 200 to one ; that 
is, 199 to O!! 
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countenance or support in this their 
truly dishonourable and miserable vo- 
cation. Happy men are they who have 
not fed in the same pasture—who have 
net suffered the tainted .to approach 
their dwellings. 


«¢ —_—__- nam grex totus in 
Unius scabie cadit 


The sad condition of the Society 
does not appear to have excited much 
compassion elsewhere ; and when we 
reflect on the gratuitous insult to the 
whole profession which these simple 
doctors have had the temerity to em- 
body in their prospectus, it can scarce- 
ly excite our surprize, that all feelings 
of commiseration for the wretched 
projectors shontd have been totally 
annihilated in the general burst of 
indignant scorg and contempt which 
their conduct has so universally pro- 
voked ; * which has drawn upon them 
the execrations of all, and made 


“* Their pains and tortures objects 
of a smile.” 


So it will always be, and sooner or 
later retributive justice will inevitably 
cousign them all to the gulph of ob- 


agris, 
» 





* Has Copland, the swarthy advo- 
cate of this ‘* deead of doctors,” al- 
ready ceased to feel the poignant 
witherings of satire by which insulted 
merit tortured his mind, and agonized 
his frame, and exposed his heart a 
few weeks since? Has he forgotten 
the ready vengeance of\Dr. Ley, at 
the- Westminster Medical Society, 
when -he lay vanquished, like a huge 
sea calf by the spells of Minerva? 
And how can the man show his face 
in a Society of General Practitioners, 
and others, whom he has so grossly 
insulted, and attempted (only se) to 
degrade? Verily, Copland, thou art 
a personage of uubouniled effrontery ! 
Yea! a man of infinite brass ! 


‘¢ Earth’s highest station exd; in— 
there he lies!” 
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livion and infamy, to the brink of 
which their own..misdeeds have al- 
ready hurried them. They have failed, 
as all men will who attempt to insult 
the great body of a learned profes- 
sion; and they have failed in such a 
manner, that their names will (as 
long as they are remembered) be the 
constant harbingers of derision and 
disgrace—the ideal persouifications of 
infamy aud scorn. 
(To be continued in our next.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuvisr, the celebrated French na- 
turalist, has just completed his new 
edition of ‘* Researches into the Na- 
ture of Fossil Bones,” in which he has 
laid down the distinctive characters of 
several animals, the entire species of 
which is now extinct. The work con- 
sists.of seven volumes 4to. embellish- 
ed with three hundred and sixteen 
engravings, and will be read with at- 
tention by all those who interest them- 
selves in the study of natural history, 
particularly of geology. 


A work is now in the press from 
the pen of the late Mr. Joun Bex, 
of Edinburgh, containing observations 
upon Italy, chiefly made during a re- 
sidence at Florence. Mr. Bell’s skill 
as an anatomist is well known to the 
profession, and many of the finest 
plates that adorn his works were 
drawn and engraved by himself. His 
criticisms, therefore, upon those works 
of art which have arrested the attene 
tion of all travellers, will be highly 
interesting. Mr. Bell was in the habit 
of immediately noting down his im- 
pressions while examining ~any fine 
statue or painting, and he subse- 
quently formed the intention of writ- 
ing a detailed work upon Italy. His 
death prevented the accomplishment 
of this; and the present volume con- 
sists chiefly ef selections from his 
works, edited by his widow, and from 
such. good materials we expect an 
interesting work to. be produced. 
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ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
. NALS. + 


REVUE MEDICALE—DEC, 


New Theory of Vision. 


In the present day, scarcely any 
person doubts that the membrane 
which lines the bottom of the eye is 
the seat of vision.. When we open 
the works of physiologists, in all of 
them we find this asserted, that the 
images which are formed on the re- 
tina give us correct ideas of the 
objects so painted there. A M. Lenor, 
however, has lately published an oc- 
tavo volume, at Paris, in which he has 
started a new opinion on this interest- 
ing subject. According to M. Lehot, 
the vitreous humour is the seat of the 
impression of the luminous rays. 


The author of this little volume sets 
out by attempting to prove, that the 
retina is not the immediate organ of 
vision, ** in fact,” he observes, “ that 
there is no direct proof ia support of 
such an opinion. Besides, the retina 
is penetrated by namerous vessels 
which render its surface unequal, and 
consequently not fit to receive a pre- 
cise image ; and further, that in cer- 
tain animals this membrane is folded. 
How can it be allowed that a folded 
membrane is capable of receiving re- 
gular impressions, so as to make the 
sensations produced by them clear and 
distinct?” Lastly, he advances anew 
presumption in favour of his opinion, by 
remarking, that “‘ those who suppose 
the retina to be the immediate seat of 
vision, have not as yet been able to 
explain the power which we possess 
of adapting the eyes to different dis- 
tances.””. The hypothesis of Lahire; 
which attempts to account for this 
power by the dilatation and contraction 
of the pepil, has been combated by 
the author, as well as that mode of 
accounting for the phenomenon which 
rests on the action of the straight 
muscles altering the axis of the eye 
and the shape of the crystalline lens. 
He also announces that he has dis- 
covered a mathematical law for the 
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appreciation of distances, and the ap- 
parent and real magnitude of bodies, 


Such is the announcement of the 
discovery of the ingenious M. Lehot, 
who, it appears, is an officer of a 
Royal Engineer corps. When the ex- 
periments by which he has arrived at 
these conclusions reach us, we shall 
take some farther notice of the work. 


Uterine Hemorrhage. 


AM. Gorat, at the last annual 
sitting of the Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine, read a carious paper on the 
employment of citric acid in hemor- 
rbage occurring after delivery. 


This practitioner very properly re- 
commends the surgeon not to leave 
the patient withia an hour after de- 
livery, as it is within that time, ordi- 
narily, that hemorrhage occurs. Wher 
this happens, the following is the 
mode M.Gorat adopts: he strips a 
lemon of its skin, and having cut off 
one end of it, he carries it into the 
cavity of the uterus, and then ex- 
presses the juice on the sides of that 
cavity. He allows the decorticated 
lemon to remain there until, by the 
irritation produced by the juice and 
this foreign body, the uterus is ex- 
cited to fresh contractions, which con- 
stringing the tissue of that organ 
stops the hemorrhage, and the lemon 
is expelled with the coagulum formed 
about it. 


PRIZE PROPOSED. 


The Sargical division of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine has offered a 
prize of 1,000 francs to the author of 
the best paper on the following sub- 


ject :—~ 


“ To determine, by experience and 
reasoning, what is the best method of 
treating penetrating wounds of the 
chest.” 

The memoirs are to be written in 
Latin or French, and to be sent, post- 
paid, to the Secretary of the Academy, 
8, -Rue de Poitiers, before the Ist of 
November. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Comparative Physiology. 

Dr. Rocer has, this season, com- 
menced a new course of lectures on 
Comparative Physiology, at the Royal 
Institution, and has announced his 
intention of devoting it to the con- 
sideration of the physiology of the 
external senses. e gave a view, in 
the introductory lecture, of the gene- 
ral principles or laws of physiology, 
resulting from the application to that 
science of those rales of philosophical 
indaction which have already been 
se successfully followed in the other 
departments of physical knowledge. 
Bat as the phenomena presented by 
living beings differ so widely in their 
character from the changes that take 
place in inanimate matter, the appli- 
cation of these rules to physiology is 
attended with infinitely greater diffi- 
culty. The rigid order and mathema- 
tical precision, so conspicuous in all 
that relates to the inorganic world, 
are no longer discernible when we 
come to survey the phenomena of life, 
either in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms of nature. 


The simple laws of mechanism and 
of chemistry are insufficient for the 
explanation of this latter class of phe- 
nomena, which evidently imply. the 
operation of principles very different 
from those which govern inorganic 


nature. It is quite impossibie to re- 
duce these phenomena to a single law, 
in- the same philosophical sense in 
which the movements of the heavenly 
bodies are reducible to the single law 
of gravitation. But by studying them 
with reference to final, instead of phy- 
sical causes, a new principle of ar- 
rangement is introduced, which gives 
to the whole science of physiology a 
new aspect, and creates an interest of 
a different and superior kind to that 
which the mere physical relations of 
cause and effect are calculated to 
inspire. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to the investi- 
gation of the character of the several 
powers which are concerned in the 
production of the phenomena of ani- 
mal life, and which appear to have 
been superadded to the ordinary phy- 
sical powers inherent in unorganized 
matter, He noticed, in the first place, 


several peculiarities in the mechanical 
organization of the parts of animals, 
in the structure of which, he observed, 
there prevails, even in the simplest 
cases, a much greater complexity than 
at first view appears; and he gave 
some account of the different opinions 
of anatomists respecting the nature 
and properties of the elementary tissue 
of which their fabric is composed. 
He explained the mechanical proper- 
ties of the cellular and membranous 
parts of the body, as resulting from 
their peculiar mode of organization, 
and exhibited an experiment in illus- 
tration of the hygrometric property of 
animal membrane. 

Muscuiar contractility, of which the 
effects are so remarkable, and which 
is a property so characteristic of ani- 
mal life, was next presented as a sub- 
ject of inquiry. Dr. Roget took are- 
view of the most celebrated hypo- 
theses which have, from time to time, 
been devised for explaining the phe- 
nomena of museniar power; pointing 
out, at the same time, their inefficien- 
cy, inasmuch as their admission would 
involve much greater difficulties than 
the simple fact which they profess to 
explain.” He then gave some account 
of the theory on this subject which 
has been recently advanced by Dr. 
Prevost and Mr. Dumas, and which 
has excited considerable attention on 
the Continent, founded on the newly 
discovered laws of electro-magnetic 
attraction: The conclusion to which 
these physiologists have been led by 
their observations and experiments is, 
that muscular contractions are the re~ 
sult of an attraction between the ner- 
vous filaments distributed to the mus- 
cular fibres, consequent on the trans- 
mission of currents of electricity 
through these nervous filaments. 
gThe Doctor next considered the 
agency of those new forms of chemical 
affinity which are developed during 
the processes of assimilation, secre- 
tion, and nutrition, and which appear 
to control and modify the operations 
of the ordinary affinities in the same 
materials, when deprived of life or 
unassisted by organization. The for- 
mer he ‘proposes to designate by the 
term organic affinities, by way of dis- 
tinction to the iatter, which constitute 
|the whole’ of the chemistry of inor- 
ganic substances. 
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The powers inherent in the different 
parts of the nervous system constitute 
other departments of this inquiry, in 
pursuing which, Dr. Roget established 
a distinction between the simple ner- 
vous power, or property of transmit- 
ting certain impressions, and the sen- 
sorial » or capability of exciting 
sensation and other mental changes— 
changes which lead to such important 
consequences, and which stamp the 
character of individuality on the beings 
they compose. 

He’ concluded this lecture: with 
some observations on the gradation of 
powers, and subordination of func- 
tions, exhibited in the system of living 
animals, and on the overwhelming 
maguificence of those widely-extended 
planus, and elaborate adaptations of 
means to ends, in a series reaching 
far beyond our view, that are revealed 
to us by the study of every part of the 
animal economy. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sin;—If 1 should begin my letter as 
most persons do, who wish to procure 
an early insertion, I should say that 
I have derived much pleasure trom 
the perusal of your extensively-circu- 
lated Journal; but this would be tell- 
ing you a sort of truism, for although 
some of your remarks are severe and 
searching, and some prudishly hint 
that The Lancet is a little too sharp, 
yet all the physicians, surgeons, mid- 
wifers, and apothecaries, within the 
— of my acquaintance, read. it 
with avidity, and, I suppose, do so 
for the same reason that I have lately 
done, because they reap from it in- 
formation and amusement. Now I 
have always heard you described as a 
hic et ubique—a here, there, and every- 
where sort of gentleman,—assuming 
such ‘a questionable shape, that Ihave 
seen four individuals, unless ‘‘ mine 
eyes are made the fools o’ the other 
senses,” as different in their figures 
and physiognomies ‘as the four /’rices 
of my Aroma 4 represented each as 
the Editor of the Lancet. Pray be 
good enough to inform me, Sir, if you 
have the wonderful faculty of splitting 








yourself into quarters, and spronting 
up entire ** matis Persona,” in 
as many distant places at the same 
time? Or is your presence, “ the ter- 
ror of evil doers,” imaginary only, 
the mere false creation of perturbed 
minds and misgiving consciences? 
Indeed I am incli to think that 


the latter conjecture is correct, for, as. 


M. Ragniot and I were walking quiet- 
een the wards of St. Thomas’s 


ospital one afternoon, we came un-- 


noticed behind a gentleman who was 
soliloquizing by a window ; his mood 
was pensive, and his eyes directed to 
the floor; as we came nearer, we 
heard him repeating what we deemed 
a. parody on the words of Macbeth. 
He proceeded thus— 


“Ts this a Lancet which I see before 


me ;— 

Or art thou bat a dagger of the 
mind,—a— ? 

I have thee not, but—let me clutch 
thee once—and—” 


then he stamped on the floor, which 
roused him from his reverie, and ob- 
served us, and made a sudden retreat, 
looking very dejected. Our appear- 
ance unfortunately interrupted him, 
or we should certainly have been fa- 
voured with some further disclosure of 
this “ mind diseased.” Had we heard 
a man muttering thus in another part 
of the building, we should have set 
him down a “ Hospital idiot,” but how 
were we surprised to find from the 
nurse that the unfortunate gentleman, 
who had just left the ward, belonged 
to a society of men ealled in: this 
country “* pure surgeons,” This was 
a strange sort of adventure, and nei- 
ther M. R. nor myself could make it 
out for some time, but my companion 
at last suggested that he had either 
bled some poor mortal to death, or 
that he intended to commit an act of 
felo de se with the same little instru- 
ment. 

1 wasnot satisfied, however, with this, 
and determined to extend my ramble 
in hope of gaining further informa- 
tion, and fortunately met with an old 
pupil, to whom I communicated what 

had seen. He laughed heartily, and 
then began to unravel the mystery. 
“*Oh! said he, since you have been 
on the Continent, there has been quite 
a revolution in the professional dis- 
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cally sealed, or as if they laboured un- 
der cynanche li ‘itis, so that every 
attempt at articulation produce: pain. 
As to any thing in the shape of a 
° tical observation,’ that was 
quite out of the question ; they would 
whirl round the angles so dexterously, 
and skip up two or three stairs ata 
step, that before all the ‘young vul- 
tures after knowledge were fairly 
into a ward, the surgeon-general 
for the week would be deliberately 
pacing the next, and this used to be 
called * Hospital Practice.’” “True, 
said I, but howis it now?” “ Now! 
be | it is altogether different, as you 
will soon have an opportunity of ob- 
serving, and here is the instrument 
that has effected the change (pulling 
from his pocket one of your Lancets, 
Mg. Editor ;) you see what is said here 
of ‘ Hole and Corner Surgery ;’ well, 
they were so phlebotomised with this 
Lancet, that they have been com- 
pletely cured of their cynanche and 
sullenness, and the point of consis- 
tency is now exceeded as much as 
their exertions before fell short of 
their duties. We have quite an over- 
flow of instruction, quite a gratuity of 
prelections; we have clinicals upon 
Clinicals, demonstrations, observations, 
and examinations following so closely 
the heels of each other, that we have 
searcely time to digest our dinners, 
much less the discourses.” 

I felt highly gratified at the explana- 
tion my old acquaintance had given, 
and could not resist the strong inclina- 
tion I felt of thanking you, Sir, for the 
beneficial change which has been ef- 
fected in the Borough, and have to re- 
quest, for the benefit of the younger 
members of the profession, that you 
will shortly explore other dark places 
of the earth, and rid them of their 
malpractices as effectually aa you 
have done the “‘ holes and corners” 
of St, Thomas’s Hospital. 


Yours trnly, 


A Tourtsr. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Cuse of Coneussion of the Brain. 


M.B. was brought to this hospital 
daring the night of the 17th, and 
eee in Chapel Ward. It appeared, 
rom the account of those who brought 
her, that she was a servant living in 
Thames-street, and on that night 
had jumped out of a window, three 
stories high, upon the pavement, 
where she was found insensible. She 
had received a severe concussion of 
the brain; was perfectly senseless ; 
pulse small ; face pale ; breathing la- 
borious. She had also a simple frac- 
ture of the right femur and a fracture 
of the left side of the jaw; also a 
wound abont an inch above the 
matic process, on the frontal bone, of 
a contused nature. Having adjusted 
the limb and jaw, and~ dressed the 
limb, they waited for reaction to take 
place, previons to taking any farther 
step. 

On the following morning, ber face 
was rather flushed; her pulse full, 
hard, and frequent ; she was bled to 
3xvj. and directed to be well purged 
with calomel and colocynth ; she still 
remains perfectly comatose, but. u 
pinching her arm she moves the limb. 
Still, however, her stools and urine 
pass off involuntarily. The head was 
directed to be shaved and the spirit- 
wash to be applied; the doing which 
seemed to have a very sensible effect, 
since she moved her head and en- 
deavoured to take the clothes off. 
She remained during the night in 
much the same state. 


On the following morning her pulse 
was softer and less frequent; her 
bowels were open, bat she had a sort 
of guggling noise in her throat on 
breathing. The pupils have the power 
of contraction very perfect ;, she new’ | 
often grinds her teeth. She continu 
very much in this state up to the 22d. 
Her bowels have been-kept yo | 
open; cold spirit wash kept appli 
to the head ; the wound has notat all 
an unhealthy. aspect, and .the palse 





has been rather soft and not frequent. 
It is most probable that there is some 
extensive effusiowin the brain. 

On the 22d, she was certainly more 
irritable; ter palse faller and quicker. 
She was bied to §viij. which reducéd 
the pulse. She has now her eyes 
open, bat is not at all conscious of 
any object, being fixed in a sort of 
vacant stare. Her bowels to be kept 

n with the calomel and colocynth 
pills. 


The other accidents included a case 
of simple fracture of the femur, a case 
of burn, rather severe, and a case of 
simple fraciure of tibia and fibula. 


There have been no operations 
here this week. Mr. Key, however, 
punctured a very large lambar ab- 
scess. It appeared, the man presented 
himself to a surgeon, somewhere in 
the city, complaining of a tamour in 
the. back. He is a shoe-maker by 
trade, forty years of age, and states, 
that about twelve years ago, he slept 
in a damp bed, which gave him a very 
severe cold, and for some time after 
he had great pain and stiffness in the 
back ; these symptoms, however, gra- 
dually subsided, but he has constantly 
had an aching sensation in the back ; 
he has, however, always been able to 
work at his trade. Aboutthree months 
ago he felt something like a little 
lump in his back, which has gradually 
been increasing, unaccompanied with 
much pain, till it reached its present 
large size. It reaches from the in- 
ferior angle of the scapula to about 
opposite the third or fourth lombar 
vertebra. It was rather of an oblong 
figure, the skin over it not the least 
discoloured ; it had a distinct sense of 
fluctuation, although it was extremely 
tense. After it was punctured, about 
two pints, or rather more, of offensive 
matter. was discharged; the wound 
was closed, and he was ordered to 
attend again in a short time to have 
it evacuated before it reached so large 
a size. It was evidently occasioned 
by diseased vertebra. 





Mr. Key. also tapped an ovarian 
dropsy, of large size; the matter dis- | 
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charged was of a very purulent nature, 
and was upwards twenty quarts. 
This person, although not more than 
27 years. of age, has been tapped six 
times. She says, she has had very 
bad, health for ten or twelve years. 
The. first time she was. tap was 
about two years and a half ago. 


C.D., in Accident Ward, had au 
old aneurismal sac opened, which ex- 
hibited rather an unusual appearance. 
This man, it appears, was operated on 
abont 15 mouths since for popliteal 
aneurism. After the operation, owing 
most probably to the sac pressing upon 
the anastomosing branches, the cir- 
culatiqn of the limb was impeded, 
and gangrene of the foot and leg took 
place, forming a natural amputation 
about five inches below the joint. 
Still, however, the sac has never suf- 
fered that decrease in size which 
generally takes place, but has been 
always swollen and somewhat soft, 
giving a sensation of something half 

uid half solid being contained in it. 
He has nearly recovered his health, 
which had been so much hurt by such 
extensive mischief, and requiring such 
powerful efforts of his constitution to 
support him throngh, when about ten 
days since he was attacked with a 
severe erysipelatous inflammation of 
that stump and thigh; his appetite 
gone, his pnise small and weak; he 
was directed to be kept upon a some- 
what generous diet, and a poultice te 
be applied to the sac ; for here it was 
evident, from the pain and swelling, 
that sappuration would now take 
place. After pursuing this plan for 
three or four days, and on exaniining 
the sac, it was seen evidently to con- 
tain a fluid, requiring to be discharg- 
ed; the sac was therefore opened, 
and about two pints of grumous half- 
coagniated blood, highly offensive, 
made its escape. This it seems has 
been contained for a long period in 
the sac, and the erysipelas attacking 
the limb has caused a sloaghing of the 
sac and its consequent discharge. The 
man has been directed to have a gerie- 
rous diet, with wine and porter, and 
poultice to be kept applied to the 
wound, which looks of a healthy na- 
ture, 





FEBRUARY 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Rupture of the Intestines and 
Pena Cava. 


B. C., aged 39, was »walking up 
Thames-street, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at the time that the street was 
much crowded with carts. Upon pass- 
ing by one and endeavouring to regain 
the pavement, he was jammed be- 
tween the wheel of a waggon and a 
post, the wheel coming directly across 
iis abdomen. He felt most severe 
pain, and became so sick as almost to 
faint, he was taken directly to the 
hospital. When he arrived he was 
extremely languid, and complained of 
a great sinking; his face was pallid, 
his pulse extremely small, his skin 
cold, as also were his feet and legs, 

articularly so. He could walk to his 

d, although with great difficulty ; 
he had no vomiting, but complained 
of great soreness and pain across the 
abdomen, for which 12 leeches were 
applied. 


Mr. Green, when he came to the 
hospital, upon examination, was of 
opinion, that some very severe mis- 
chief had taken place in the viscera of 
the abdomen, which had become much 
more painful, so much so, that he 
could Hardly bear the warm fomenta- 
tions that were ordered to be applied ; 
it was evidently more tense and swol- 
len. Since he had made no water, 
the catheter was ordered to be intro- 
duced, but it did not draw off above 
six ounces of water ; his bowels had 
not been opened; he was therefore 
ordered an emollient enema ; his feet 
and legs still extremely cold, a bottle 
of warm water was accordingly ap- 
plied. 

The mischief was extremely ob- 
secure, and from the gradual increase 
in the size of the abdomen, there was 
great reason to fear that some rupture 
had taken place, either of tke intes- 
tines, or some vessel of the abdomen, 
in either of which cases little hope 
could be derived from medicine; he 
was therefore ordered to. be kept 
quiet. He liagered on, although from 
this time, about two o’clock, he kept 
gradually sinking till the evening, 
when he expired, 
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Upon examining his body after 
death, the abdomen, on being opened, 
was found filled with several pints of 
blood of a dark colour, half fluid, half 
coagulated; there was a smell. of 
feces, and upon the removal of the 
blood it was ascertained that a large 
rupture of the small intestines bad 
taken place in the iliac portion, which 
had extended itself into the mesen- 
tery; its edges were ragged and ir- 
regular. Search was now made for 


the cause of the effused blood, when 
two small openings, of an irregular 
shape, were discovered in the vena 
cava, through which, of course, the 
blood had escaped. There was no 
appearance of any fracture of the 
pelvis or spine. 


There is at this time, in Williams’ 
Ward, an extremely severe case of 
ulcerated carcinoma, affecting the 
right side of the nose, and extending 
over the face to near the anterior part 
of the zygomatic process. It appears 
that the man, about nine months ago, 
had a sensation of stuffing and fulness 
of the nose, and shortly after, a small 
pimple appeared on the right. side of 
the nose, which became puinful, and 
enlarged very fast. It continued to 
increase until it reached its present 
size, which is that of a duck’s egg; 
the surface has ulcerated, and pre- 
sents an extremely irritable surface, 
bleeding violently upon the slightest 
touch ; the integuments of the face 
are put ona violent stretch, so that the 
eyelids are forced so far to the side 
as to be situated just on the fore part 
of the zygoma; he still retains the 
sight of the eye, although, of course, 
fe can only see any thing in a very 
oblique direction. He can assign no 
cause for this disease, neither does he 
recollect receiving any injury on that 
part at any time. There is, at present, 
an ulceration not exceeding the size 
of half a crown, but the whole surface 
of the tumour looks so highly irritable 
and inflamed, as to lead to the idea 
that a very extensive and painful ul- 
ceration will shortly occupy the whole 
space of the tumour, There is no 
discharge at present from the wound, 
He has been ordered to keep his bow- 
els very regular, and to apply the 
simple dressing for the present. 





The ease of hydrocele, page’ 221, in 
‘Henry’s Ward, 


jection ‘hes - 
‘posed, and Ire left the’ Hospital quite 
cured. 


The case of R. S., operated on al-o 
by Mr. Green, has not been so well 
since. It seems that the new-formed 
cicatrix, not being able to support the 
requisite degree of inflammation, has 
run into sloughing, which, however, 
has not passed very deep; the limb 
on the fore part, where covered by 
the sound skin, has done very well, 
and granulations are very tolerably 
healthy over the back, where spha- 
celus had taken place. The man does 
not complain of muclr pain in the limb. 


There has been no operation per- 
formed this week. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


Case of a Burn, followed by great Ce- 
rebral Excitement. 


Eliza James, etat. 18, a girl of strong 
robust habit, admitted Ta n. 3ist, in 
consequence of a burn, occasioned by 
her clothes having caught fire. Upon 
examination, it was found that the 
greater part of the skin on the left 
side was red and vesicated, and the 


temperature much increased, accom- | 
panied by great pain of the injared’} 


Linen dipped in the following lotion 
‘was ordered to be constantly applied : 

Dp ect 

pure da, oct. uncia. 
M. ft. lotio. 

The. next morning her e@ was 
more quickened than med a her 
pt aw pel ps Leer mnt 

the compound pow: jalap were 
ordered her. 

‘Reb: 2. Thirsty; skin hot, and re- 

red ; farred and 


markably j tongue 
white ;, pulse 100, with head:ache. The 
laxative powder has uot operated. 
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Sulphatis magnesi@ 3338. statim. 

Liq. ammonie acet. 3iii. 

Liq. antimenii tart. m. x. 

Aque distillate 38s. Atis horis. 
Two or three small superficial 
sloughs are observable on. the left 
buttock ; part of the barnt surfaces 
are less inflaenced. nim mewn 

ied tothe sloughing parts, 
Pace continued to the others. 

3d. The nurse tells us that the pa- 
tient has passed a restless night, and 
has been occasionally delirious, and 
has constantly complained of severe 
headache. morning, however, 
her ‘replies are rational ; pulse 130, 
and hard; skin hot and red; bowels 
opened by the salts; tongue’ farred 
and-dry; constant nausea and frequent 
vomiting have much distressed her. 
She was now ordered the effervescing 
dranght of acid and carbonated soda, 
with five minims of laudanem in each, 


every six hours. 
the pain in the 
leeches 


R 


4th. Last night 
head had much increased, and 
were applied to the temples. ‘This 
morning the -pulse is 120, and: full. 
Pain in the -head diminished. The 
sloughs are se ing, and the other 
parts doing well. No alteration in 
the medicines or treatment. 

5th, Palse 110,.and wiry; skin 
hot and red, with great restiessness 
and delirium; respiration harried; 
tongue furred, brown and dry, with a 
great accumulation of sordes on the 
teeth and gums. Here the assistance 
of Dr. Hawkins was requested, who 
ordered the following treatment : 

The head to be shaved,.and the. le- 
tion of acetated ammonia to be con- 
stantly applied to it. The body tobe 
fi ly speaged with tepid water, 
and twelve leeches to be applied to 
the temples: 

Et eapiatur. 

Puiv. antimonie, gr. v. 

Calomelanos, gr. iss. Atis horis ; 
together with the effervescing draught, 
with the omission of the laudanum. 

6th. Last night she was bled to 12 
ounces, in of increased 
fulness of the: 


grains of um were 


pain it 
pulse 100; bowels costive ; tongue 
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farred, and dry; skin hot ; answers 
questions rationally ; a purgative ene- 
ma was red. to i 
andthe powders aud mixture-to be 
continued. 


Et capiatur, hora somni. 
Liq. antimonii tart. m. xx." 
T. opii, m. xl. 
Ex Misture camphore, ¥iss. 


7th. There was no particular alter- 
ation. The opiate last night pro- 
cured rest, she is ordered to take 
two grains of opium this evening. 

Sth. Pulse 100, and soft; skin 
more natural; bowels open; ten mi- 
uims of landanam were again added 
to the effervescing draught, and the 
powders discontinued. 

Et capiatur. 


be administered, | faces 


dranghts reduced to five minims. The 
sloughs have separated, and the sar- 
are dressed on the common: 


principle laid down for the treatment. 
of ulcers. 

| On the 11th, the patient was order- 
led a more liberal diet, with broth, 
from which period she has gradaally 
improved, and the ulcers have nearly 
healed. 


On Wednesday last the famous Joe 
Burns performed the operation for 
Serotal Hernia. It was really melan- 
choly to observe the little latitude his 
colleagues allowed him for the dis- 
play of his powers; for, in point of 
fact, they did every thing to prevent 
the old baby from making any cut 
without their sanction. It was sad 
work, and we shall speak of it shortly. 


Pulv. antimonia da. gr. v. hora 
somni. 4 
9th. Restlessness much less affiict- | ERRATUM. 
ing; pulse 94, soft; no pain in the; In our last Report, for 5iss. Tinet. 
head ; quantity of laudanum in the’ opii, read 5iss. of Tincture of opium. 











VETERINARY ART. 
Part II. 8vo. price 18s. is just published by -Messrs Longman & Co. of 

A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY LECTURES on the VETERINARY 
ART: wherein the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Horse are 
essayed on the General Principles of Medical Science. By WILLIAM 
PERCIVALL, Member of the Royal College of Sargeons in London, and 
late Veterinary Surgeon of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

* The author of this work appears to be well informed in the principles of 
Medical Science. He has viewed, ina very satisfactory manner, the Physio- 
logy and Pathology of the Horse, in relation to the laws which regulate the 
human economy, and, indeed, animal bodies generally. As far as these re- 
commendations may entitle it to regard, and as far as we are capable of 
judging of its merits generally, we consider it a work of considerable excel- 
lence.— Medical Repository. ; 

“ We look forward with pleasure to the completion of this work. It will, 
no doubt, form an usefal book in the hands of those for whom it is chiefly 
compiled; and we recommend it to gentlemen who are not disposed to 
trust the care of their horses’ constitutions to grooms and farriers, and who 
are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the principles which form the basis 
of the veterinary treatment of our domestic animals.”—Med. and Phys. Jour. 





TO MEDICAL MEN. 

AN OLD ESTABLISHED MEDICAL PRACTICE, in London, to be 
Disposed of, upon the Terms of One Year’s Purchase, regulated by the 
average of the Receipts for the last Seven Years, for which a proper Intro- 
duction to the Patients will be given, and all the Shop Fixtures and Drogs 


included. 
For Cards of address, apply to A. B. Mr. Jones, Stationer, Budge-row, 
London; if by Letter, Post paid. 





256 THE: LANCET: .- 


nai es i QUseEs OF ae ae wai bes ,! us 

On Monda 20th instant, at Two o'clock, nce, 
Freemasons’ Tavern Prebeadary DEN NJS, B.C, L.' apther e * . 
to the er us yo Petra ” &c.—A COURSE OF re tet, 
on the MATERIAL ORGAN OF <D, and Derivation of Character from 


Physical Causes. Pe ; rar 
ards of admission (at 5s. each Lecture) will be delivered at the bars “* 
6, Devereux-court, Fel, 19th, 1525. ; ; 





This day is published, 
LIZARS’ ANATOMICAL PLATES, PART. VII. 
THE HUMAN BRAIN, 


Consisting of ; 
Szven Hicury Fixisnep Prates, Dewy Foxio, 
Most carefully Coloured after Nature, with Letter-press Description and 
Explanatory Index, in Octavo, Price together 17. ts. 

Contents—Piate I. General View of the Nervotis System.—Plate IT. Late- 
ral View of the Cerebrum, Cérebellam, and Cervical Portion of the Spinal 
Marrow, with the Nerves issuing from the latter.—Plate IIL, View of the 
Dura Mater, the Convolutiéns of the Right Hemisphere, the Tunica‘ Arach- 
noides, the Pia Mater, and the Blood-vessels.—Plate IV. Section of -the 
Right Hemisphere of the. Cerebrum, to exhibit the Corpus Callosnm with its 
Arteries, the Falx Cerebri with the Superior and Inférigr Longitudinal Sinus, 
and the Cineritious and Medullary Sekstances of the Brain.—Plate V. Hori- 
zontal Section. of both Hemispheres of the Cerebrum, Perpendicular Section 
of the Cerebellam, and Section of Medulla Oblongata,—Plate VI. Lateral 
Ventricles cat open to show their Cornua, and the bodies contained therein, 
also their Partition and Foramen of Commnnication.—Plate VII. Illustrates 
various portions, as the Septum Lucidum, the Fornix, the Cheroid Plexuses, 
the Velum Intérpositan of Haller, the Cofpora Striata, the .Thalami,' the 
Commigsura Mollis, the Anterior and Posterior Commissuress the .'Phitd 
Ventricle, the Pineal Gland, the Corpora Quadrigemina, the Infundibulum, 
the Pituitary Gland, and the several Cerebral and Cerebellic Nerves. | ° 

Published by 8. ‘Highley, 174, Fleet-street, and Webb-street,, Maze-pond, 
Borough; L. Lizars, Edinburgh, and William Carry,’ jan. Dublin. 





SALMON, ODY, and Co. most respectfully solicit the attention of Me- 
dical Gentlemen and .the Public to observe,’ that the: TRUE PATENT 
SELF-ADJUSTING: TRUSS has “ Salmon; Ody, and Co, 292, Strand, . 
London,” marked -uppn’ the Leather case, without which they are of the - 
spurious kind. These instruments will answer for right or left side; they . 
also admit of incredse :and ‘deerease in size anid forces. requiring no under 
strap, buckles, or any galling bandage.—Salmon, Ody,” and Co. have the - 
honour to supply the Army and Navy, the Naval and Military Hospitals, the 
Transport Board, the Dock Yards, and Ordnance, the Marine :Infirmary, the 
Honoratle East India Compady, the City of London Trnss Society, the »Mid- 
diesex and St. George’s Hospitals, the Westminster, Mary-la-hoane, Wind- 
sor, Wiveliscombe, Bristol, Denbigh, Northampton, Bedford, and Peter- 
borough Ivfirmaries. —* 

N.B. Medical Gentlemen may fit their patient accurately, by sending the 
circumference of the Body an inch below the Spine of the Lion for Femoral 
and Inguinal Hernia, and in a line with the Navél for Umbilical. 
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